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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND. 


PURITAN VERACITY. No. I. 


For the history of the Reformation in England, we depend so 


much on the testimony of writers, who may be considered as 


belonging, or more or less attached to the puritan party, or who 
obtained their information from persons of that sect, that it is of 
the utmost importance to inquire whether there was anything in 
their notions respecting truth, which ought to throw suspicion 


on any of their statements, 

The question is one which does not require much research 
or argument. There is something very frank (one is almost 
inclined to say honest) in the avowals, either direct or indirect, 
which various puritans have left on record, that it was con- 
sidered not only allowable, but meritorious, to tell lies for-the 
sake of the good cause in which they were engaged, and for the 
benefit of those who were fellow-helpers in it. It is not merely 
that the charitable partizan looked with compassion on the weak 
brother who denied, his faith under the fear of cruel torments, 
or stood by with pitying and loving connivance while he told a 
lie as to some matter of fact, to save his own life, or lives dearer 
than his own. It is, that they did not hesitate, without any 
such urgent temptation, and with great deliberation and so- 
lemnity, to state what they knew to be false ; and that the man- 
ner in which such falsehoods were avowed by those who told 
them, and recorded by their friends and admirers, is sufficient 
evidence that such a practice was not considered discreditable. 
This will be best proved and illustrated by a few facts, which 
require no further general introduction that what has been 
already given ; and it is hoped that the reader will understand, 
that in thus bringing them forward the object is, not to criminate 
any person or class of persons ; but to inquire how far we may 
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2 THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 


rely on statements resting on the authority of those who adopted 
puritan principles. 


“ When the Party,” says Bishop Burnet, “ became so considerable, 
that it was known there were societies of them, not only in Lon- 
don, but in both the universities, then the Cardinal [Wolsey] was 
constrained to act. His contempt of the clergy was looked on as that 
which gave encouragement to the heretics. When reports were 
brought to court of a company that were in Cambridge, Bilney, Lati- 
mer, and others that read and propagated Luther’s book and opinions, 
some Bishops moved, in the year 1523, that there might be a visita- 
tion appointed to go to Cambridge, for trying who were the fautors of 
heresy there. But he, as Legate, did inhibit it (upon what grounds | 
cannot imagine), which was brought against him afterwards in Parlia- 
ment, (Art. 43. of his impeachment.) Yet, when these doctrines 
were spread everywhere, he called a meeting of all the Bishops and 
divines, and canonists about London; where ‘Thomas Bilney and 
Thomas Arthur were brought before them, and articles were brought 
in against them. The whole process is set down at length by Fox in 
all points according to Tonstalls register, except one fault in the 
translation. When the Cardinal asked Bilney whether he had not 
taken an oath before not to preach, or defend any of Luther's doc- 
trines, he confessed that he had done it, but not judicially, (judicialiter 
in the register.) ‘This Fox translates, not lawfully. In all other par- 


ticulars there is an exact agreement between the Register and his Acts.” 
Hist. vol. i. p. 31. 


Fox, who, as Burnet says, has set down the whole process at 
length, begins by telling us that, on the 27th of November, 
1527, “Cardinal Wolsey with his complices,” that is to say, 
“a great number of Bishops, as the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Cuthbert [Tonstal] of London, John [Fisher] of Rochester, 
Nicholas [West] of Ely, John [Voysey] of Exeter, John [Long- 
lond] of Lincoln, John [Clerk] of Bath and Wells, Harry 
[Standish] of St. Asaph, with many others, both divines and 
lawyers, came into the chapter-house at Westminster,” to ex- 
amine Thomas Bilney and Thomas Arthur as to their having 
‘preached or taught to the people the opinions of Luther or 
any others condemned by the church.” With the details of this 
process, however, we have no business at present; and perhaps 
the story is so well known, that it is almost unnecessary to say 
that, according to Fox, “ Bilney was a Cambridge man, and the 
first framer of that university in the knowledge of Christ; * 
and that he converted many of his fellows to the knowledge of 
the gospel, amongst which number were Thomas Arthur, and 
Master Hugh Latimer ;” and at length “ forsaking the university, 
went into many places teaching and preaching, being associate 


* Edit. 1596, p. 910. 
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with Arthur, which accompanied him from the university.” | | 

Thus it was that Arthur and he came to be called before the 

cardinal “and his complices ;” but I do not want to say more 

about them at present; and, indeed, I only mention the august 

tribunal before which they were summoned, in order to intro- 

duce a person who was not there, though he had received a very 

particular invitation to attend, and had, to a certain extent, 

accepted it. This person was George Joye, who was then a : 

fellow of Peter House, in Cambridge, and who is now not quite 

: unknown, from his connexion with Tyndale’s translation of the : 

New Testament, and from several works which he published, 

especially an attack on Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, which 

elicited a reply, entitled, “ A Declaration of such true articles 

: as George loye hath gon about to confute as false.” * HS 
Fox does not appear to have known that Joye was cited with ec 

Bilney and Arthur; and I refer to the account of that process, : 

in his Martyrology, only that the reader may better comprehend 

what here follows, and perceive that I am not selecting, for an 

illustration, the story of a person inconsiderable or unknown. 

George Joye was well known and a man of some consequence 

mnong those who followed the new learning. | 


| The facts which led to his being summoned with Bilney and : ? 
Arthur seem to have been these. The Prior of Newnham ' 5 


Abbey, near Bedford, told the suffragan of the Bishop of : 
Lincoln, that George Joye held some heretical opinions. ‘The ie 
suffragan told the bishop; and the bishop wrote direct to the 
prior for further information. The prior replied fully to the 
bishop, and the consequence was, that Joye was cited to attend 
at that meeting in the Chapter House, at which, as we have seen, 
John, Bishop of Lincoln, was one of the “complices” of his 
friend and patron the cardinal. What Joye did on that occasion 
he shall tell in his own words, as soon as I have explained how 
we come to have the prior’s letter to the bishop, and given some 
account of its contents. . 
It seems that, by some means or other, that letter came into q 
the hands of Joye ; and when he considered himself safe from 7 


“3 


his pursuers, he printed it, with a commentary replying to the 
charges which it contained. His little book is entitled “ ‘The 


: Letters whyche Johan Ashwell, Priour of Newnham Abbey be- * 

| sydes Bedforde, sente secretly to the Byshope of Lyncolne, in Da Se: 

the yeare of our Lord M.D.xxvii. where in the sayde Pryour ac- oS : 
cuseth George Joye that tyme beyng felowe of Peter College oust 
in Cambrydge, of fower opinyons : with the answere of the sayde oe 


* I suppose that most of what is known of him is colleeted in Lewis's History of 
the Translations of the Bible, p. 79, et seq. On the ground that one of his works 
is professedly “ Printed at London by George Joye,” Herbert gives him a place 
in his edition of Ames’s Typographical Antiquities, vol. i. p. 567. 
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George ynto the same opynyons.”* It consists of about fifty- 
eight small pages, and is dated at the end, “@ At Straszburge, 
the 10. daye of June ;” and beneath is added, “@ This lytell 
boke be delyuerd to Johan Ashwel Prior of Newnha Abbey 
besydes Bedforde with spede.” On the back of the title, George 
Joye gives a brief synopsis of the errors and heresies with which 
he was charged, in the following form :— 


“@ The fyrste opinion is (as M. priour sayth) that a symple preyst 
hath as large and as greate power to bynde and to lose, as hath a 
byshope, or the byshope of Rome. 

@ The seconde that he imputeth vnto me is that fayth is sutticient 
wythout workes. 

@ The thyrde that he fayneth on me, is that euery preist may have 
a wyfe or a concubine. 

@ The fowerth, that enery laye man maye heare confessions. 

v. And because he sayth that I had men going on pylgrimage in 


deriseon, I have set to the scripture that dampneth worshippyng of 


images.” 
The next page begins :— 


“@ Here foloweth the Pryours letters 
taken out of hys own hande 
worde for worde. 


@ The Superseription. 
To our moste Reverend father in Christ and speciall good 
lorde my lorde of Lyncolne our diocesan be thys 
delivered wyth spede. 
Most Reuerende father in god, dew recommendations had to you with 
humble obedience : I, your spirituall chylde, louing subget, and daily 
bedaman, is gladde to here of your prosperous welfare, y* which I and 


my brethern dayly praye to god to continew. And where as your 


lordship wrote your louynge letters, wyllynge them to be kepte 
secrete: so [ beseche your lordshyp, that these symple letters of myne 


may be kepte secrete vnto your selfe. Also, where as my Lorde your 
suffragane informed your lordship one master Joye, by y* knowledge 
that he had of me, what erroneus opynyons he hylde: forsothe some 


be oute of my mynde, and some I haue called to my mynde by the 
reason of your letters. Una opinio erat, &c.” 


Here the cautious prior proceeds to detail the errors and 


heresies in Latin, but as we have already had a synopsis of 


* It may be proper to say, with respect to books of this period, that while T endca- 
vour to give all extracts as correctly as possible, I do not feel bound to copy exactly 
the punctuation, (where there is anything that can be properly so called,) or all 
the contractions, misprints, and obsolete spelling which would render them tiresome, 
if not unintelligible to most readers. For words in brackets, unless otherwise explained, 


I am responsible. 
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them, we may skip rather more than a page, and take him up 
when he again becomes English. 


But for these and diuerse other we haue bene sumtyme sine chari- 
tate propter circumstantes and sedentes. And sumtime I haue geuen 
him exhortation openly, and sumtyme secretely, that he shuld leue 
such Lutronus opinions. Also M. Chaunceler made serche for him 
diuerse times when he came into the contre; but thé he was euer at 
Cambrig in Peter house. Aud M. Chaunceler gaue vnto me strait 
commaundement in your lordshipes name that I shuld not suffer him 
to preche in none of your churches without your licens and writing with 
your sealle ; and so he came no more at me; nor I praye to god that 
he do not, except he amende. quia dictum vulgare infectionis with 
heresi, iulisy, and frensy, &c., but I beseche your lordship that no 
creature maye know that I, or any of mine, do shew you of these 
thinges for then I shall leusse the fauor of many in my contre. But 
I am, & haue ben, & wyll be ever at your commaundement. Et sic 
valeatis in Christo Jesu sicut cor in corpore meo. 

Your louing subget and dayly orator Johannes 
Prior de Newenham licet indignus, 

@ More ouer I haue harde sume reporte that when he haue ben 
among lay persons at festis or yonkeres in the contre he hath had 
many lewde opinions among the people & some good folkys would 
murmur and grugge at his saynges and some wold reioyse therin.” 


Having thus given the prior’s letters, (or as we should now say 
letter,) George Joye proceeds to confute his charges point by 
point; but this is not to our purpose; and the part which con- 
cerns us is a sort of postscript, which he entitles— 


““q@ The storie of my state, after the bishop 
had receyued the pryours letters” 
and which begins thus :— 


‘On the Saterdaye seuennyght before aduent sondaye, the yeare 
of our Lorde M.D.XXVII. there were letters sent as from the Car- 
divall by one of hys offycers to Cambrydge, delyuered to the vyce 
Canceller called Doctour Edmonds master of Peter college, where I 
was then felowe. In whyche letters he was commaunded to sende 
me up to appeare at Westminster y* wendesdaye folowyng [the 27 
November] at ix. of the clok wyth Byluey and Arture, for certayne 
erroneous opynyons, &e. Our master sent for me on the morow in 
to the contrey, and Lcame to hym, on the mondaye. He shewed me 
the letters; I red them, and sawe the Cardinals sygne manuell sub- 
scrybed in great letters, and his seale. I gote me horse when it snewed, 
and was colde, and came to London, and so to Westmynster, not longe 
after my howre, when Bilney and Arture were in examinacyon. 
Whyche thynge when I harde of, and knewe but those two poore 
shepe among so many cruel wolues, 1 was not ouer hastye to thruste 
in atmonge them; for there was a shrewd mayney of bishops beside 
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the Cardinal with other of theyr faction. And 1 thought to heare 
how these two lytell lambes shulde spede yere 1 wold put myselfe 
into these lyons mouthes. 1 went to my diner & taried walkyng: in 
the cyte. At last, on the Saterday, | came to a Master of myne 
ealled Syr Wyllyam Gascoingue, the Curdinales tresurer : and shewed 
him my errende, but he knewe all the conuayaunce of my cause better 
than I (for I beleue yet he was the author of all my trouble) and he 
bad me go in to the chamber of presence, & there Doctour Capon 
should present me to the Cardinall. I was but a course courtyer, 
neuer before hearynge this terme ‘chamber of presence,’ ne knew 
where it was; and 1 was halfe ashamed to aske after it; & went 
into a longe entrye on the lefte hande; and at laste happened vpon 
a dore, & knocked, and one opened it; & when I loked in, it was 
the kichen. Then I went backe into the hall, & asked for the 
chamber of presence; & one poynted me up a payer of stayers. 
There stode I in the chamber of presence, when I wold wyth all my 
harte haue ben absent, waytynge for Doctour Capon almost an 
hower; for | was not ouer hasty to aske after hym, There no man 
knew me, nor I them, ‘There was a great fyer in the chamber, the 
wether was colde, and 1 saw now and then a Bishop come out; but | 
durste not stand nyghe the fyer, for feare of burnyng. ‘Theyr was in 
all aboute a dosen bishops, whose solemne and lordely lokys pleased 
my not. Whom when I behelde, betwene me & the fyer, as they 
passed forbve, in good faythe me though[t] 1 saw nothing els but the 
galouse and the hangmen : but, as‘ grace was, none of thei knew me. 
Then the tresurer sent for me downe into his chamber; and there 
he told me, that the Cardynal sente not for me. Then I beganne to 
smell theyr secrete conuayaunce, & how they had counterfeted theyr 
lordes, the Cardinales, letters. And here the tresurer sent me to the 
bishope of Lyneolne, tellynge me that a suffragane had accused me. 
Whych suffragane I neuer see nor knew. I went a good pase to- 
ward the bishops place, & ouretoke hys chaunceler, cailed Doctour 
Rains, shewing him y* 1 wold speake wyth my lord. He shewed my 
lord of me, and said that I must come againe the mornyng at .vi. of 
the clocke. I dyd so, & wayted for my lorde at the stayers fote til 
it was about .vill. My lord came down, and I dyd my dutye to hym. 
He asked me, ‘ Be you M. Joye?’ *¢ Ye forsothe my lorde,’ quod I. 
‘Abyde,’ said he, ‘wyth my Chaunceler tyll I come agayne ;’ (for 
my lord with all the bishopes toke theyr barges to wayte upon the 
Cardinal] that mornyng to Grenewiche to the kyng,) I desired my 
lord to be good lord unto me, & shew me his pleasure, what hys 
lordshype wold with me, & wherfore I am thus sent unto hym; and 
he answered me like a lord, & bad me tary with his chaunceler, 
& sayd I shuld wayte vpon his laiser. There toke I my leue of my 
lord, & saw him no more: 

“@ Then, byeause M. Gascoigne rode home the same day into 
Bedlordeshier, & bad me ouer enen to come againe on the morow 
& tell him how I sped, I desyerde M. Chaunceler to [let me] go to 
him, promisyng to come agayne at such a time as he wold apointe 
me at my lordes coming home ; for he tolde me that my lorde wold 


i 
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come agayne the same day about .ii. or .iii. of the cloke. I came to 
M. Gascoing, whych 1 perceyued by his wordes fauored me not, & 
he rebuked me because I studied Arigene, | Origen] ‘ Whych was an 
heretike,’ said he; & he said that I helde such opinions as did Bilney 
& Arture: which discomforted me very sore, when I perceyued him 
to be my enemye, whom I toke for my good master. There I saw 
hym laste. ‘hen came I to the byshopes place agayne at my houre, 
& shewed my selfe to M. Chaunceler, And there daunsed 1 a colde 
attendance tyll all most nyght; & yet my lord was not come. Then 
I went to M. Chaunceler wyth whom was Watson the scribe, desyryng 
him that | mought departe ; for 1 though[t] my lord wold not come 
home that nyght, sayng that I bad farre to my lodging, & I loued 
not to walke late. Lothe they were, I perceyued, and especially the 
scribe, that | shulde go: but they wolde nether byd me to supper, nor 
promyse me lodgynge; & I made haste, sayng that I wold come 
agayne on the morow to se and my lord were come home. ‘Then 
sayd the scribe, * Where is your lodging?’ And here J was so bold to 
make the scribe a lye for hys askyng; telling hym that I laye at the 
grene drogon toward Bishopsgate, when I laye a myle of, euen a con- 
trary waye; for J neuer trusted scribes nor pharisais, & 1 perceyued 
he asked me not for any good. Here I bad them bothe good nyght. 
As | went now I thought thus with my selfe, Iam a scholer of Cam- 
bridge under only the vice chauncelers iurisdiction, & under the great 
Giod the Cardinal; & M. Gascoinge said the Cardinall sent not for 
me; | wyll take a brethe yere I come to these men agayne. On the 
morowe 1 was not ouer hastie to come to the chaunceler; but as I 
walked in the citie, 1 met with a scoler of Cambrydge; and he tolde 
me that the bisshop of Lincolne had sent hys sernaunt besely to en- 
quire, & to seke me; ‘ What is the matter’ quod I.’ ‘ Mary,’ quod 
he, ‘it is sayde that he wold geue you a benefice for preachyng in hys 
diocese.’ * A benefice,’ quod I, ye a Malefice rather, for so rewarde 
they men for wel doynge.’ ‘Then I gote me horse & rode fro my 
benefice, & lefte college, and all that I had, and conuayed me selfe 
towarde the seaside ready to flee farther yf need were. But many a 
foule, jeoperdouse, & sorowfull, iourny had I yere I came there, 
And, in my traueling, I mette with a good felowe of mi olde acquaint- 
aunce, which merueled gretly to see me in so straunge a countrye, to 
whome I opened my minde shewyng him partely of my hateful state, 
troublouse and paynfull iournes that I had both by vnknowne waies, 
& also be night many times. ‘Be my trowthe,’ quod he, ¢1 meruel 
ye be not robbed so many theueshe wayes as you have ryden.’ And 
then he warned me of a theueshe place that I must nedes ride bye, and 
[1] asked him agayne, ‘ Know you the place, & what great men 
dwel theraboutes ? ‘Ye weil,’ sayd he. Then quod I, ¢ But dwel 
ther any bishopes that waye?’ (for [ had Jeuer have mette with .xx. 
theues then wyth one bishope.) * Nay,’ quod he. ‘hen was I glad, and 
rode on my waye, and euer blessed me from byshopes. But the 
bishop of Lnco!ne layed prevey wait for me to be taken, & my 
fete boun.| under an horse bely to brought in him, The be as the 
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great bishop of Ely our visitour, angry supra modum ;* and yet he 
wolde have cyted me viis et modis, expulsed me my college when I 
was gone, had my flyght prevented his comying. Sed benedictus 
dominus qui non dedit me in captione dentibus eorum. Amen. 

““@ Nowe M. priour, if there be any thyng in thys my answere that 
offendeth you, blame your selfe, not me. You firste rolled the stone ; 
] am not yet Se en be God) so feabled, but that by Gods helpe, I 
am able to rolle it you agayne ; not to hurte you, as you hurted me; 
but rather to heale'your ignoraunce wyth the trewe knowleg of goddes 
word. And where as 1 am_ not so pacient in my answere as | ought 
to be, & as you desyre, I praye you impute it vnto the commune 
decease of all men borne of Adam whose childe I am, yet staned with 
those carnal affectes souked out of him fro my‘conception & can not be 
fully mortified but by death, then to be perfite, renued in spirit, & 
made lyke oure brother Chryste, the fyrste begoten among hys many 
brotheren, But yet of thys one present conforte we are here al sure 
that beleue in goddes promise ; that is to say, al our infirmites & 
synue (of the whych as longe as we are in this mortal fleshe we can 
not be perfitly deliuerd) to be swelowed in christes deth thorow our 
faith, nether shall they be imputed vnto us, Christ being our ryghtu- 


ousnes, wysdome, holines, our redemption, and our satisfaction before 
his father,” &e. 


The reader will bear in mind that we are not discussing the 
question, whether George Joye had a right to deceive his per- 
secutors ; or, indeed, how far what he did was morally right or 
wrong. That is, no doubt, a very important question ; but it is 
not the one now under consideration. We are at present only 
inquiring how far he, or any member of the sect of which he was 
a leader, may be relied on as an authority in matters relating to 
that sect. He tells us, without any appearance of hesitation or 
compunction, that he said what was false to others. May he 
not be doing the same to us? May we, for instance, believe 
that the -prior’s letter is genuine? I should think so; but, I 
must say, rather from internal evidence, than on his authority ; 
and perhaps, without entering upon technical reasons for the 
opinion, | may say that I believe the date from Strasburgh to be 
merely a blind, and that the book was printed in London. 
With regard to deception of that kind, it is notorious that the 
puritan party had no seruple. 

Having said thus much of Cambridge, and Cambridge men, 
let me (to borrow Strype’s words) “ here take in... . 


“what progress the other University of Oxford made about the same 
time also in religion ; ‘Thomas Garret, Curate of Honey-lane, London, 
and who was burnt in the same fire with Dr. Barnes, was the great 
instrument thereof there. Who brought thither sundry books in 


- 


* The text appears to be corrupt. I give it as it stands. 
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Latin, treating of the Scripture, with the first part of ‘Unio Dissiden- 
tium,’ and ‘l'yndal’s first translation of the New Testament; which 
was about the year 1525, or 1526; which books he sold at Oxon, and 
dispersed them among the students, Cardinal Wolsey and the Bishop 
of London had intelligence of this man, and that he had a number of 
these heretical books, as they called them, and that he was gone to 
Oxford to vend them; and a privy search was intended to be made 
for him in that University. But one Cole, of Magdalen college, after- 
wards Cross-bearer unto the Cardinal, gave secret warning of this to 
a friend or two of Garret’s, and advised them to persuade him to 
be gone. And now a great many in Oxon became suspected in reli- 
gion; as they might well be; for they fell very hard upon reading 
these books, and gathered much light in religion from them ; namely, 
Delaber, of Alban hall; Clark, Sumner, Bets, Taverner, Radley, 
Frith, Cox, Drum, and others, of St. Frideswyde’s college, or the 
Cardinal's college, now Christ’s Church ; Udal, and Diet, and others, 
of Corpus Christi ; Eeden of Magdalen college ; others of Glocester 
college ; two Monks of St. Austin’s, of Canterbury, named Lungport ; 
and John Salisbury, of St. Edmond’s Bury; two White Monks of 
Bernard college ; two Canons of St. Mary’s college, one whereof was 
Robert Karrar, afterwards a Bishop and a martyr; and divers more.” 
—Mem. Vol. 1. P. i. p. 569. 8vo edit. 


The person to whom I wish to direct the reader’s attention is 
the first named of Garret’s disciples, who became the historian 
of some of his proceedings. “ The story of Thomas Garret or 
Garrerd, and of his trouble in Oxford, testified and recorded by 
Anthony Dalaber, who was there present the same time,” is given 
at great length by Fox in his Martyrology ;* but a brief outline of 
it may suffice for our present purpose, as our business lies not 
so much with the hero of the story, as with the historian. 

About the year 1526, Master Garret, as we have just learned 
from Strype, came to Oxford, and bringing with him sundry books 
in Latin, treating of the scripture, with the first part of “ Unio 
dissidentium,” and Tyndall’s first translation of the new Testa- 
ment; and, moreover, it was not unknown to Cardinal Wolsey, 
and to the Bishop of London, and to other of that ungodly ge- 
neration, that M. Garret had a great number of these books, 
and that he was gone to Oxford to make sale of them there to 
such as he knew to be the lovers of the gospel. They deter- 
mined, therefore, to apprehend him ; but their purpose becom- 
ing known to him and his friends, it was agreed that he must 
fly. Anthony Dalaber, the narrator, was at that time a scholar 
of Alban’s Hall, and resident in the university; but he had 


* Edition of 1596, p. 1089, but some few particulars which Fox omitted in his 
later editions are taken from Messrs. Seeley’s edition, vol. v.p. 421, &e. I trust that no 
reader of the British Magazine will understand me as vouching for the correctness 


of the reprint ; but the matter is so trifling that it is not worth while to seck after 
the very scarce original, 
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lately been in his “ country in Dorsetshire at Stalbridge ;” and 
his brother, who was parson of that parish, being in want of a 
curate, had desired that he would send him one from Oxford. 
Whereupon, as he proceeds to state, 


“it was thought good among the brethren (for so did we not only call 
one another, but were indeed one to another,) that Master Garret 
changing his name, should be sent forth with my letters into Dorset- 
shire to my brother, to serve him there for a time, until he might 
secretly convey himself from thence some whither over the sea, Ac- 
cording hereunt®O | wrote my letters in all haste possible unto my 
brother, for Master Garret to be his curate, but not declaring what he 
was indeed ; for my brother was a rank papist, and afterwards was the 
most mortal enemy that ever I had, for the gospel’s sake.” 


It is curious to speculate on what may be contained in the 
scheme of Garret’s taking a curacy under such a rank papist. 
One would like to know what his friends expected him to do, 
and how he himself expected to get on under such circunm- 
stances; and perhaps we may doubt, when we find Anthony 
playing such a trick on his brother, whether the enmity of the 
parson of Stalbridge was purely “ for the gospel’s sake.” Fox 
makes the best of the matter by putting in the margin, “ brother 
against brother,” which it certainly was, however we may doubt 
the propriety of the allusion. 

“So,” continues Dalaber, “the Wednesday in the morning 
before Shrovetide, Master Garret departed out of Oxford towards 
Dorsetshire, with my letters for his new service. How far he 
went, and by what occasion he so soon returned, I know not.” 
But so it was that Garret did come back to Oxford during the 
night of the succeeding Friday, and going to the house where 
he had previously lodged, he was there apprehended by the 
proctors; and the next morning delivered to Dr. Cottisforde, 
Master of Lincoln College, and Commissary of the University, 
who kept him as prisoner in his chamber. 

“Of all this sudden hurley-burley,” says Dalaber, “ was I 
utterly ignorant, so that | knew neither of Master Garret’s so sud- 
den return, neither that he was so taken.” In fact, Dalaber had 
been much occupied in changing his lodging, and having worked 
hard at removing his “ poor stuff” from Albans Hall to Glou- 
cester College, where he had taken a chamber for the purpose 
of studying the civil law, until the Saturday afternoon, he had 
sat down to read the only book which he had there—Francis 
Lambert's on the gospel of St. Luke. “ All my other books,” 
he says, “ written on the scripture, of which I had a great number, 
as of Erasmus, of Luther, of Gicolampadius, &c., I had yet left 
in my chamber at Alban’s Hall, where I had made a very secret 
place to keep them safe in, because it was so dangerous to have 
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any such books.” So he sat diligently reading and meaning 
to do so “ until even-song time at Frideswide college,” when he 
was disturbed by repeated and violent knocking at the door ; 
and, at length, on opening it “ there was Master Garret as a 
man amazed ;” and “ one with him” who, however, turned out 
to be only a servant in Gloucester college, who had acted in 
the capacity of guide to point out Dalaber’s rooms. Master 
Garret, not duly considering the presence of this third person, 
“spake unadvisedly,” and “said he was undone, for he was 
taken.” After the young man was gone the terrified Dalaber 
exclaimed, “ Alas! Master Garret, by this your wncircumspect 
coming unto me and speaking so before this young man, you 
have disclosed yourself and utterly undone me.” But what was 
done could not be helped; so Garret explained that the Com- 
missary and all his company having gone to even-song, leaving 
him alone, he “ hearing nobody stirring in the college, put back 
the bar of the lock with his finger” and came off. Dalaber was 
frightened at the idea that both were at the mercy of the young 
man who had acted as guide, and it seemed quite clear that 
Garret must not stay one moment where he was. He proposed 
to go into Wales, and from thence, if possible, to Germany ; and, 
after taking an affectionate leave of Dalaber, who did what he 
could, though not so muchas they both wished, to disguise him, 

As soon as he was gone, Dalaber shut up his rooms, and set 

off to communicate the intelligence to the brethren. 
“ Then” says he, “1 went straight to Frideswides and even-song was 
begun, and the Dean and the other canons were there in their grey 
amices : they were almost at Magnificat before I came thither. 1 stood 
at the quier door, and heard Master ‘Taverner play... .as 1 thus stood 
in cometh Dr. Cottisford, the commissary, as fast as ever he could go, 
bareheaded, as pale as ashes (1 knew his grief well enough) and to the 
Dean he goeth into the choir, where he was sitting in his stall, and 
talked with him very sorrowfully : what, I know not; but whereof I 
mightand did well and truly guess. | went aside from the quier door, 
to see and hear more. The Commissary and Dean came out of the 
quier wonderfully troubled, as it seemed, About the middle of the 
church met them D, London, puffing, blustering, and blowing, like an 
hungry and greedie lion seeking his prey.” 

It is a pity to spoil a story which is really so graphic and in- 
teresting, but | must curtail it, and briefly say that Dalaber spent 
the evening with his friends at Corpus Christi College, and slept 
in his old quarters at Alban Hall. He rose early in the morn- 
ing and went to Gloucester College, where he was surprised to 
find the gates shut, contrary to custom. 

« Then” says he, “did I walk up and down by the wall there, a whole 


hour before the gates were opened. In the meanwhile my musing 
head being full of forecasting cares, and my sorrowful heart flowing 
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with doleful sighs, I fully determined in my conscience before God, 
that if I should chance to be taken and be examined, | would.accuse 
no man, nor declare anything further than I did already perceive was 
manifestly known before.” 


. 


In short, he found that his rooms had been broken open and _ 


searched ; he was taken, and was examined by Anthony Dunstan, 
a monk of Westminster, who was prior of the students. 


“He asked me,” says Delabar, “ if Master Garret were with me yes- 
terday ? I told him ‘ Yea.’ ‘Then he would know where he was, and 
wherefore he came unto me. I told him, I knew not where he was, 
except he were at Woodstock, For so (said 1) he had shewed me 
that he would go thither, because one of the keepers there, his friend, 
had promised him a piece of venison to make merry withal the Shrove- 
tide ; and that he would have borrowed a hat and a pair of high shoes 
of me, but I had none indeed tolendhim, This tale J thought meetest, 
though it were nothing so.”’ 


After some further discourse the chief beadle came to summon 
Dalaber to attend the Commissary, whom he found with the 
dean of Cardinal’s College, and the warden of New College, at 
the altar of Lincoln College chapel. After they had asked him 
a good many questions, chiefly respecting himself, 

“one came,” he says, “ unto them who was sent for, with pen, ink, and 
paper. I trow it was the clerk of the University. As soon as he was 
come, there was a board and tressels, with a form for him to sit on, set 
between the doctors and me, and a great mass-book laid before me ; 
aud | was commanded to lay my right hand on it, and to swear that 
I should truly answer unto such articles and interrogatories as I should 
be by them examined upon. E made danger of it awliile at first, but 
afterward being persuaded by them, partly by fair words, and partly 
by great threats, | promised to do as they would have me ; but in m 
heart nothing so meant to do. So 1 laid my hand on the book, and one 
of them gave me my oath, and that done commanded me to kiss the 
book.” 7 

On being afterwards examined by Dr. London, he repeated 
the fabrication about Woodstock and the venison, and to that, 
notwithstanding their threats and promises, he adhered. “ Then,” 
he adds, “was he that brought Master Garret unto my chamber 
brought before me, and caused to declare what Master Garret 
said unto me at his coming to my chamber ; but I said plainly, 
LT heard him say no such thing ; for I thought my xay to be as 
good as his yea, seeing it was to rid and deliver my godly 
brother out of trouble and peril of his life.” 

These stories do not appear to me to require much comment ; 
and if they did, they have run to such a length that it must be 
deferred to a future number. But I apprehend that it will be 
more to the purpose, and at all events, should be a prior busi- 
ness, to show, by the production of others like them, that these 
are not singular cases. S. R. Matrianp. 
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NUMBER Il, 


Srr,—I told you in my letter that I had brought Wilfrid back to 
England, but I did not say in what year he returned. The 
uestion, if asked, is not easily answered. The common opinion 
is, that Dalfinus was put to death in 658, and his anniversary 
day is the 28th September. It may be doubted, I think, whether 
that event took place so early ; but, destitute as we are of actual 
dates, we can only conjecture. I have stated my belief that 
Wilfrid arrived in Kent in the year 653, judging it very pro- 
bable that Wilfrid’s journey to Rome partly arose from the dis- 
putes at Lindisfarne between the partizans of the foreign and 
Scottish usages.* How long he remained in Kent is uncertain. 
His first visit to Lyons must, at least, have lasted a year. Had 
he only stayed a little while, he would have gone away with 
Benedict Biscop, and it is not likely that he travelled in the 
winter. The probability is, that he remained over the winter ; 
indeed, I see no necessity for limiting that stay to one winter. 
Lyons seems to have had many attractions for Wilfrid—almost 
superseding Rome—and I think the Archbishop would require 
an intimacy of long standing to justify his extraordinary offers to 
a stranger boy. In whatever spring or summer he left Lyons, 
Wilfrid could not return in the following autumn, because if he 
had, he could not have stayed, “ quick walker” though he was, 
sufficient time at Rome. And, although we cannot suppose 
that he stayed a whole year, still he stayed some months—Kddi 
says, many months. It is probable that he would do, as man 
travellers do now, winter in Rome and return to the Archbishop 
in the following summer, although not across “the tawny pas- 
tures of the Campagna.”+ I also doubt whether the three years 
of Wilfrid’s second visit to Dalfinus, mentioned in the following 
extract from Bede, do not point out only the date of his Tonsure, 
and not the length of his residence, which extended until the 
Archbishop’s murder—indeed, if any faith is to be given to the 
archives of Lyons, it is very improbable that those two events 
were synchronous, “et cum menses aliquot ibi (Rome) stadiis 
occupatus felicibus exegisset, rediit ad Dalfinum in Galliam; et 
tres annos apud eum commoratus attonsus est ab eo; et in tanto 
habitus amore ut heredem sibi illum facere cogitasset. Sed ne 
hoe fieri posset antistes crudeli morte prereptus est.” I am 
aware that, in the life ascribed to Eddi, his stay is said to have 


* It perhaps may be as well to say, that I call these usages Scottish, and not 
Irish, becanse they were derived to the Northumbrian church immediately from 
Scottish teachers. 

t A blunder arising from a meditation that Wilfrid travelled by land and through 
what Eddi calls Campania, but means Liguria. 
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been three years; but that may have arisen from a misconcep- 
tion of Bede’s language by the compiler of that life, and I doubt 
whether Bede intended so to limit it. I am therefore inclined 
to prolong the life of Dalfinus. It seems more agreeable to the 
narrative, while ample time can be afforded for all that occurred 
to Wilfrid in England between his return and the controversy 
at Whitby (664) ; and the older that Wilfrid was, when he re- 
turned, the more likely would he be to exercise influence over 
Alchfrid who was probably some years his senior. 

Before we take leave of the hospitable Archbishop of Lyons, 
we may be allowed to regret that we know so little of what 
oceurred to Wilfrid during his visits to him. They were so 
agreeable, that had the Archbishop lived, he might have re- 
mained in France. Whatever his pursuits were, the visits were 
eventful. We cannot imagine, however, that Wilfrid’s studies 
would be confined to the varieties of the tonsure, or the paschal 
computation, or even to ecclesiastical and monastic rites and 
usages. These might be studied in a few months at Rome. 
As a favoured member of the Archbishop’s family, he would 
mingle among the leading characters in France, he might have 
known, if I am justified in lengthening the days of St. Dalfinus, 
even St. Leger* himself, who, at Autun, was not very far from 
Lyons. He would see the worldly and ecclesiastical polity of 
the times in full action, and would imbibe. many of those 
opinions which had so important an influence on his future life. 

On Wilfrid’s return to England, Erconbert was still king of 
Kent. Coenwalch was king of Wessex, and, I have no doubt, 
Waulfhere, king of Mercia. Oswy he would find Bretwalda, and 
king of Northumbria. The new legend says— 


« Oswy was at this time the king of the Northumbrians. His two 
sons, gfrid and Alfrid, seem to have been admitted by him as partners 
in the sovereignty, and are by Bede and others called kings, even 
while their father lived,” 


I believe that Egfrid was never called king by Bede, a cotem- 
porary, until after his father’s death, because until then he was 
not a king. And if by partners in the sovereignty is meant, that 
either of them had a joint interest with Oswy in it, I believe 
that the statement is erroneous. 

Oswy, it is true, was king of the Northumbrians: but within 
Northumbria there was a separate kingdom, called Deira, con- 
taining, at different times, more or less of modern Yorkshire. 


* On perusing my letter in the last number, I found that I had expressed myself 
differently from what I intended, and said that which was not true. IT had ealled 
Leudesius St, Leger’s own nephew. He was not so—but his niece’s husband-—of 
which I was aware. The impression that I wanted to give was, that Leudesius was one 
of St. Leger’s own party, in opposition to Ebroin, and at the same time standing in 
the relation of nephew to him. 
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Of this kingdom Oswy was paramount lord, but not actual king, 
and it is a distinction with a difference, as we shall see. Oswy, 
on the death of his brother Oswald, in 642, succeeded only to 
Bernicia, the country north of Yorkshire: one Oswin, of the late 
king Edwin’s family, being king of Deira. On Oswin’s murder, 
in 651, Ethelwald, son of Oswald, succeeded him—the same 
person who played the doubtful part at the battle of Winwaed, 
whence it is clear, that he and the Yorkshire troops were not 
with Oswy, but in the camp of the enemy. The two kingdoms, 
therefore, were separate, although the paramount lord had 
property, rights, and privileges within Deira. What became of 
Ethelwald afterwards we do not know; he disappears from his- 
tory between 655 and Wilfrid’s return to England: to this per- 
son, Alchfrid is said to have succeeded, and was therefore pro- 
perly a king, having a kingdom separate from his father, his 
father being paramount lord. This kingdom was in Yorkshire, 
the scene of all that took place between Wilfrid and him. 
Alchfrid, I believe, is never called king by Bede, until after he 
had succeeded to Ethelwald. 

Probably not long after Wilfrid’s arrival in England, Alchfrid 
made his acquaintance. The foreign usages had always been 
adopted in Kent and Wessex, and the life ascribed to Eddi may 
mean to say that Coenwalch, king of Wessex, had instilled into 
Alchfrid a preference for them over the Scottish. Certain it is, 
that he was already inclined to them, and when he heard of 
Wilfrid’s. arrival, and of his tenets, he sent for him. The ac- 
count of this interview in the new legend is very imposing. 

* He at once sent for Wilfrid, and looking on him as a pilgrim 
recently come from the ternal City, and, as it were, the representa- 
tive of Rome, he flung himself at his feet, and asked a blessing from 
him.” 

Eddi was not a poet, and although in all probability his ae- 
count is equally imaginary, yet it is a much tamer aflair, con- 
taining no mention of Rome whatever. 

The result of the intimacy that sprung up between Alchfrid 
and Wilfrid was a gift from the king of some land in a place 
called by Bede, Stanford, and by Eddi, A‘stanford. Bede’s ae- 
count of the gift (and short as it is, it is longer than the account 
in Eddi) is the following :—that “ Alchfrid, because he found 
that Wilfrid was catholic, soon gave to him the land of ten 
families, in a place which is called Stanford.” This is every 
shred of information connected with this gift that has been trans- 
mitted to us by his biographers. It would naturally be ex- 
pected, since Alchfrid’s kingdom was in Yorkshire, that this land 
would be in it also; and so, no doubt but it was. There is a 
place of the name near York, but there is no trace or record of 
a monastery there. Instead of being content with things as they 
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are, and supposing, that- if there is no trace of a monastery, pro- 
bably there never was one, the author of the new legend trans- 
fers the scene into Lincolnshire, and says of Alchfrid, p. 17: 


« Anxious then to see the result of Wilfrid's travels brought to bear 
in a real way, Alfrid, either with Peada’s consent or by Oswy’s autho- 
rity, gave him the land of ten families on the river Welland at Stam- 
ford in Lincolnshire wherewith to found a monastery which was a cell 
in honour of St. Leonard the hermit of Limoges. We are then told that 
‘ Wilfrid’s Abbey of St. Leonard’ was rebuilt by the Conqueror and a 
Bishop of Durham, and in a note, that ‘ it was not before the reign of 
William that it was dedicated under St. Leonard’s name,’ and that 
‘Wilfrid was now beginning to realize his dreams, for into his new 


monastery he introduced the rule of St. Benedict,’ and that ‘ Wilfrid does 
not appear to have remained long at Stamford,” &c. &c. 


It will hardly be credited, that in spite of all this particular 
and specific information, so particular as to make us almost 
ashamed to feel a doubt about its truth, yet every word of it is 
unsupported by any original testimony. There is no evidence 
whatever for the existence of this monastery in the Sazon times, 
either in Yorkshire or Lincolnshire. Moreover, the story is 
egregiously inconsistent with itself. How could it be Wilfrid’s 
abbey of St. Leonard ifit was not dedicated under St. Leonard’s 
name till after the Conquest? The fable, however, is not the 
invention of the writer of the new legend; it is taken blindly 
from Peck’s History of Stamford, and is another instance of the 
inability of the writer to judge of the materials he is making use 
of. He does not understand what he is writing about, else he 
would have seen through the fallacies and misrepresentations 
of Peck. 

One of the providential safeguards against advancing what is 
not true is, that it often leads the party into greater difficulties, 
which is the case in the present instance. Alchfrid’s kingdom 
was Yorkshire, not Lincolnshire. How could he give land in 
Lincolnshire? ‘This difficulty accounts for the unauthorized 
introduction of Oswy and of his son-in-law Peada; and the New 
Legend says, that he gave the land either “with Peada’s con- 
sent or by Oswy’s authority.” But if it was Alchfrid’s land at 
all, how had he obtained it? It is quite true that Peada being 
sub-regulus to Oswy, Oswy and he could dispose of any of the 
demesne lands of the Crown in Lincolnshire, or, with the assent 
of the nobles, of property over which the Crown had control ; 
but that either Oswy or Peada would have been allowed by the 
nobles or state to dispose of such property to the king of Deira 
is what I do not believe, without a precedent being first shown 
me. Ifit be then said that Alchfrid persuaded Peada to give, 
and Oswy to consent to the gift, be it so ; but then it would have 
been Peada’s gift and not Alchfrid’s, while Bede says Alchfrid 
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gave it; and there is this additional difficulty, that it requires 
Peada to give land to endow a monastery in which usages were 
to be introduced, in all probability distasteful to Oswy and him- 
self. Iam arguing against this gift by showing the difficulties 
that require to be surmounted before we can suppose it, without 
in the slightest degree imagining, could they all be surmounted, 
that yet the gift ever took place. ‘There can be no moral doubt, 
from Bede’s language, but that Peada was dead long before Wil- 
frid’s return; and there seems but little doubt also, that Oswy’s 
supremacy over Lincolnshire had also passed away, even suppos- 
ing Dalfinus to have died on the 28th September, 658. 

The Battle of Winwed, in which Penda was killed, took place 
in November, 655 ; and Bede says, that Oswy reigned three years 
over the Mercians, “ quo tempore,” he gave to Peada the govern- 
ment of the South Mercians ; and that Peada was murdered the 
ensuing spring (in April); and when, so Bede continues, the 
three years were expired, the Mercians rebelled and expelled 
his governors, and raised Wulfhere (another son of Penda, 
whom they had secretly preserved) to the throne.* This trans- 
action therefore took place at the end of 658.+ Now, supposing 
Wilfrid to have been at Chalons sur Saone on the 28th Sep- 
tember, 658, it seems to me utterly impossible that that land 
could have been given to him during Oswy’s supremacy over the 
Mercians. Even supposing that he started off for Mngland that 
very day, and we have no authority for saying so, it seems to me 
incredible that he could have arrived at home, have made Alch- 
frid’s acquaintance, which perhaps was not immediate, and ob- 
tained this land before the expiration of the time pointed out by 
Bede. I think the writer of the New Legend thought so too, 
and, therefore, in that part of his book which treats of this trans- 
action, he shuffles the course of events, and states that Peada’s 
government was after the three years. 


“ After he (Oswy) had defeated the cruel Penda, he governed his 
kingdom three years by Northumbrian governors, after which he ap- 
pointed Peada king of the South Mercians.” 


This statement seems in direct contradiction to Bede. Peada’s 
government took place within the three years, and most proba- 
bly in 655, immediately after the battle, when Oswy would be 
arranging the future government of his new kingdom. ‘This was 
the opinion of the old annalists, who place Peada’s murder in 
April, 656, nearly three years before Wilfrid’s return, even sup- 
posing Dalfinus died in 658. 

When once the royal bounty had begun, it lowe d more 


* I. E. 9, 24. 
t This is shown by another reckoning. Wulfhere died in 675, having reigned seven 
teen years, says Bede. ‘Therefore Wulf here’s reign commenced in 638. 
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largely. We are told that after a little while Alchfrid gave 
Wilfrid also the monastery of Ripon, which he had founded and 
given to monks who followed the Scottish usages. Alchfrid 
having changed his opinions respecting the time of keeping 
Easter, and the other canonical rites in controversy between 
the Roman and the Scottish parties, insisted on the monks of 
Ripon changing theirs also, or else retiring from the place. 
They preferred the latter alternative, and Alchfrid then trans- 
ferred the monastery to Wilfrid. 

It is perhaps not an unlikely conjecture that the gift of the 
monastery of Ripon so immediate alter the grant of the land at 
Stanford, superseded the erection of a monastery at Stanford. 

About this time, at Alchfrid’s request, Wilfrid was ordained 
Priest by Bishop Agilbert. The dates affecting this bishop's 
history are puzzling to ascertain, and yet have an interest,’ as 
being connected with Wilfrid’s history. He was a F renchman, 
and had been ordained a bishop without a diocese. He had 
formerly gone into Ireland to study the Holy Scriptures, and 
had remained there for some time “non parvo tempore,” and 
on his return had passed through Wessex. He had become 
acquainted with the King of Wessex, Coinwalch, and of his own 
accord had preached to the people. The King, it is said, was 
pleased with his learning and labours, and requested him to re- 
main amongst them and be their bishop. He agreed, and was 
Bishop of Dorchester in Oxfordshire for many years. In his 
preaching, however, he must have availed himself of an inter- 
preter, and never have condescended to learn the Saxon lan- 
guage, since Bede says, that at last the King, who knew only the 
Saxon tongue, “ pertzsus barbarwe loquele,” * without commu- 
nicating with Agilbert, divided his kingdom into two dioceses, 
and placed a native, called Win, at Winchester as bishop. This 
secret proceeding gave great offence to Agilbert, who immedi- 
ately left Wessex and returned to France. Itis generally agreed 
that Agilbert assumed the office of Bishop of the West Saxons 
in the year 650; the diffienlty is to fix the date of his retire- 
ment. The Saxon Chronicle fixes it at 660, and seems to say 
that he became Bishop of Paris in that year ; but if so, the Chro- 
nicle is in error, since we have good right to conclude that Bishop 
Chrodobert survived through the year 660, and longer for any- 
thing we know to the contrary, to say nothing of Importunus. 
T hat the Saxon Chronicle 1 is in error, is shown by another of 


° the new it is thus He distasteful. to King 
Kenwalch because of the foreign accent with which he pronounced Saxon, and 
further, from his occasionally preaching or speaking in French, which the king did 
not understand.” It is hardly likely that he would preach in French to Saxons, 
except through an interpreter which the king and his Saxons could understand: and 
from what he said to Oswy, at Whitby, it is clear that he could not speak Saxon either 


with or without a foreign accent, which was the reason why he placed Wilfrid in the 
front of the battle. 
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its statements, in which it is said that Win held his bishopric 
for three years. If so, Win could not have been Bishop of Win- 
chester when he ordained Ceadd, while Bede says he was. He 
would have been expelled in 663, while Ceadd’s consecration 
was later. Hence I feel satisfied that the date of 660 for Agil- 
bert’s retirement is wrong. But supposing it to be true that 
Win held his bishopric only three years, Florence of Worcester 
gives us for that event the date 666, and if we take three years 
from it, the date of Agilbert’s retirement will be 663, which I 
think very likely to be the true date. He would then arrive in 
Northumbria in 663, and remain there till after the controversy 
at Whitby, in 664. This suits with Bede’s expression, signify- 
ing the time he continued in Northumbria—aliquandiu demo- 
rabatur,—the same phrase that he had used to express Wilfrid’s 
stay in Kent; and also justifies Bede’s designation of him as 
Bishop of the West Saxons, and satisfies the words “ rediit 
domum” to signify his return into France, when he was almost 
immediately made Bishop of Paris.” 

Before we approach the controversy at Whitby, it will, I think, 
be very advantageous to take a view of the position of Rome in 
the Christian world, and of the feelings of the various churches 
towards her. This is the more necessary since some rather ex- 
travagant statements on the subject have been advanced by the 
author of the New Legend. The statements I allude to are of 
the following kind. 

Speaking of the Columban Rule, he says:— 


“ Now such a rule, with such sacred wisdom and yet with such 
practical deficiencies, is precisely what might have been divined before 
as likely to come from the Irish or Scottish Church. Where a centre 
of unity was not acknowledged, there could be no trustfulness ; it 
would not be safe to be trustful, but it would be wise to be suspicious. 
That Church is described by a French historian as animated by an 
‘indomitable spirit of individuality and opposition.’ With much that 
was high and holy, there was a fierceness, an opinionated temper, an 
almost unconscious attitude of irritable defence—in theological lan- 
guage, a dislike of Rome, which is quite fatal to the formation of a 
catholic temper either in a community or in an individual.’’—pp. 
9] 9») 


“ Of course nothing which has been said can be construed into dis- 
paragement of the blessed Saints who came forth out of that ecclesi- 
astical system, neither is it meant to assert that the Scots were in 


* In the relation of these transactions there are diversities between Bede and the 
Life aseribed to Eddi, not favourable, in my opinion, to the authority of the latter. 
The writer of that Life believed that the presbyterate was conferred on Wilfrid at a 
different visit from that in which the controversy at Whitby took place, while from 
Bede's account it seems that both occurred in one visit, which is the more natural to 
suppose. Eddi calls Agilbert a trausmarine bishop, probably thinking that he was 
Bishop of Paris at the time of the controversy, while Bede calls him, as he was, 
Bishop of Wessex. Also, in Eddi, Wilfrid is a stranger to Agilbert, while Bede says, 
he was a friend of both Wilfrid and Alchfrid. 
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overt schism. Indeed there is very good negative evidence to show 
that St. Columban did himself receive at length the Roman computa- 
tion for Easter. But the matter, if deeply examined, does put ona 
most serious aspect, much more serious than many church historians 
seem to be aware of. It is not too much to say that through the in- 
fluence of the Scottish Church and of the Celtic civilization, of which 
Ireland was the centre, Christendom approached to the very verge of 
a tremendous schism, almost reaching in extent to the unhappy sacri- 
lege of the sixteenth century. Ireland, Scotland, the northern shires 
of England, Bavaria, Belgium, part of Switzerland, all France north 
of the Loire, with portions of Germany, were impregnated with the | 
spirit of the Scotch Church, traversed by Celtic missionaries, peopled 
with Celtic monasteries, and accustomed to send their young men to 
be educated in Irish colleges; in fact, Ireland was a great centre of 
ecclesiastical civilization, and its temper was vehemently opposed to 
that of Rome. In many little ways we may trace the Celtic spirit 
growing and pushing forward, disclosing itself more and more, getting 
consistency through an increasing consciousness of its own strength, 
until a schism seemed actually threatening. It pleased God of His 
mercy to interpose. The Roman mission of St. Gregory to the Saxons 
appears in this point of view like an inspiration; the energy of the 
Roman system began to develope itself close by the threshold of the 
Celtic Church, and ultimately absorbed it, without persecution or de- 
struction, What the Roman mission did forthe British Isles, the Car- 
lovingians did for France, Belgium, and Bavaria: it was their policy, 
their evident dine, to use a familiar word, to attach themselves to the 
pope, and to identify themselves with the Roman movement, just as 
Clothaire and Dagobert were partizans of the Irish system. But what 
was the worldly policy of the Carlovingians was something of far 
deeper import to the welfare of the Church ; it was overruled to the 
absorbing of the rival system into the system of Rome; and so health 
was restored to the whole of western Christendom. Now supposing 
this to be not an exaggerated view of the state of things, we may per- 
ceive the real importance of the Scottish usages above and beyond 
their seemingly trivial formalism ; and further, we can fix more ac- 
curately the precise place which St. Wilfrid oecupies in English church 
history. The Celtic feeling, Celtic rule, Celtic usages, had risen like 
a flood over the traces of St. Paulinus’ holy work. ‘The bishops and 
the monks were the children of Iona, and the people might well follow 
them, for they were veritable Saints. Wilfrid was the Augustine of 
the northern shires: in him Rome gave battle to the opposing spirit in 
one of its chief strongholds, and prevailed. And it pleased God that 


he who had this lofty mission to fulfil should also be a great and 
blessed Saint.” —pp. 24—26. 


And first, let us inquire what is meant by Rome being a 
centre of unity. Clear ideas are always advisable, whether we 
are right or wrong: if wrong, we shall the sooner see our error. 

The author of the New Legend, by the words, centre of unity, 


does not mean communion with the Bishop of Rome as with any 
other bishop in Christendom, nor the primacy of respect and 
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precedence which the church in the early centuries yielded to 
the bishop of the imperial city ; but he means that the Bishop of 
Rome, as the successor of St. Peter, represents the Catholic 
church, that he is the earthly fountain of all spiritual grace to 
the church, and of all ecclesiastical authority in it—that all 
churches owe obedience to him, and are bound to be in union 
with him, on pain of damnation. Such acentre of unity is what 
the New Legend supposes to exist in the Bishop of Rome, and 
such a centre of unity it seems the Irish, or Scottish, or Celtic 
church did not acknowledge, and by not doing so, I think we 
shall be able to show that, so far from being on the brink of a 
tremendous schism, she was the very pink of catholicity. 

Our first inquiry must be, how the Bishop of Rome became 
such a centre of unity. Some pretension of the sort, although 
perhaps it was not then so clearly developed as afterwards, 
seems to have been made in the days of Stephen, (253,) but it 
was so uncourteously entertained and laughed at, that no en- 
couragement was given at that time for a repetition. We hear 
nothing more of it until after the Council of Constantinople, 
(381,) when, for certain reasons to be after shown, it was repro- 
duced. The first person who specially noticed it was Innocent L., 
(415,) who assured the then Bishop of Antioch that there was 
no other difference between Antioch and Rome, except that the 
former church only possessed Peter “in transitu,” while Rome 
having once got possession, kept him till his death.* The bishop 
did not condescend to give any authority for this statement, nor 
to enter into any further explanation ; ‘and probably as it was 
so complimentary to the church at Antioch, his correspondent 
required none. Making, therefore, the most of the information 
we are favoured with, it would seem that the gift of the vicariate 
of Christ, which confers authority and jurisdiction over all 
churches, must run thus—to Peter for life, with strict provisoes 
against waste by the way, with remainder to the bishop of the 
see of the city in which ‘Peter should CHANCE To DIE. 

Llow fortunate for the jurisdiction that he died in the Jmperial 
city, and not in Eugubium! 

But, suppose that he had died ar sta. What would have be- 
come of the jurisdiction then? I should like to know if that 
case 1s provided for in the deed of gift. 

And, indeed, until that deed be produced, I am not sure that 
Peter had any ‘jurisdiction at all, even for life ; ; at least, if he 
had, I do not think that he knew of it. We never hear of his 
exercising it: nay, he was once severely rebuked, and with- 
stood to the face by his brother apostle, because he was to be 
blamed ; and that same apostle created sees, ordained minis- 
ters, and exercised every part of an apostle’s office, not only 
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without reference to Peter, but actually claiming full and equal 
aud independent authority of him and of all the apostles. This 
seems strangely incompatible with Peter’s jurisdiction. A 
statement, too, which I once saw in a catechism, (and which | 
trust | am quoting correctly,) composed, | think, by a Dr. 
Chaloner, who was one of the Roman schismatical bishops or 
priests in this country, does not strengthen my confidence in this 
gift. It was to this effect: that Christ, when he left the earth, 
must be supposed to have left a head to his church, and that 
Peter was the most likely person to be that head. ‘This, l-own, 
does not encourage me. It seems that to maintain Peter's 
especial jurisdiction over the other apostles, and the LITTLE 
COROLLARY which the Roman party deduce from it, we require the 
faith or the brazen foreheads of the brothers Ballorini, ultramon- 
tanes of the highest power, who assert*—and the less their autho- 
rity, (such is the happy privilege of the papal advocates,) the 
more fearlessly and trimmphantly they assert— 

That all the apostles were by divine authority equal, Peter 
alone excepted, to whom Christ gave not merely a primacy o 
order, but of peculiar jurisdiction over the rest. 

Next, that the various bishops succeeded to the apostles, 
having the same and no other rights than what their apostolic 
fathers possessed. 

But that the Bishop of Rome succeeded to Peter, and therefore 
succeeded to his primacy and jurisdiction over all the other bishops. 

This little string of assertions has all the winning charm 
of simplicity, and yet a statement or two needs confirma- 
tion. We have here no proof of Peter's especial jurisdic- 
tion over the other apostles; still less, if possible, that 
the Bishop of Rome succeeded to it: and that word, “ suc- 
ceeded,” also requires explanation. There still, therefore, is 
need of that deed of gift I have spoken of—showing that Peter 
really had jurisdiction for life, and that it was limited in re- 
mainder to the bishop of the see of the city in which Peter 
should CHANCE TO DIz. ‘This is the more necessary, because, 
as in the case mentioned by Innocent L., if I had been Bishop 
of Antioch, I should have considered myself quite as much a 
successor of Peter as any Innocent on the Roman list, and as 
such successor | should have claimed a share in any of Peter's 
property, which was not specially conveyed or limited away 
from me. Assuming, however, the above statements, see how 
simply all church history, history that has puzzled so many 
brains, is evolved. If you point to metropolitans and patriarchs, 
who scem to careless eyes to have been exercising authority 
over other bishops, independently of Peter and his successors, 
you are told, “ They were merely deputies ; Peter and his suc- 
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cessors could not be everywhere, and therefore they appointed 
them.” If you say, “ But really I never heard of the appoint- 
ment,” they reply, “ [t may be so, and perhaps nobody else has, 
—but it must be supposed ; since no one without authority could 
give without the knowledge or consent of him who has the 
authority, and only Peter and his suecessors have authority.” 
If we say, “ How do you account for St. Paul conferring on 
Timothy or Titus their respective charges?” it is answered, 
“ that we must suppose Peter’s consent, or at least with a salvo 
of the rights of Peter.” If we point to canons which limit this 
authority of Peter and his successors, you are told that it is 
“merely because the successors of Peter have condescended to 
such limitations for the good of the church, without in any 
way interfering with their divine jurisdiction or their right to 
annul them at their pleasure.” 

“Such tricks hath strong imagination.” The pen of the 
ecclesiastical polemic is quite as fertile as the poet's ! 

But we must now leave such fancies, to which swelling 
pride and filthy gain have given “ a local habitation,” and turn 
to the pages of truth-speaking history; and when we do, we 
find that either Roman pretensions are a lie, or else that church 
history is a lie; and as the evidence against Rome is the evi- 
dence of the catholic church against a particular church, it is 
really and positively necessary for that church to produce its 
peculiar authority. The holy see once made known to an ad- 
miring world a third Epistle of Peter: could it not from the 
saine rich archives produce this deed of gift ? 

We know extremely little of Rome, until after the Nicene 
council, (325.) ‘That church produced no writers of note ; and 
had it not been for Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, (250,) and 
Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea, in Palestine, (325,) we should 
have known scarcely anything. Ido not recollect that we meet 
in history with the name of any Italian bishopric or bishop 
except the Roman, for three centuries, although we know that 
there were many bishoprics.* From what we can learn of this 
period, the Bishop of Rome appears in no wise different from 
the bishops of the other large sees. All seem alike in power 
and jurisdiction within their own districts. We sce them in 
frequent communication with each other, on terms of the most 
perfect equality, noticing freely the opinions or conduct of each 
other with praise or condemnation. ‘This arose from the prin- 
ciple, that although for convenience and utility a distinct com- 
munity was assigned to every bishop, yet that the episcopate of 
the universal church was onE of which each individual bishop 
had an undivided share; that although the shepherds were 


* The names of Novatian’s consecrators are conjectured; and it has been supposed 
that the Emperor Aurelian referred to Milan,—Eus, H. E, Lib. 7, 30, 
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many in number, it was but one flock that they were feeding, 
and that if they saw any danger befalling it in any quarter, it 
was the duty of every bishop to fly to its succour.* Thus, 
lrenteus, Bishop of Lyons, (180,) wrote to Blastus, and also to 
Florinus, whose proceedings and doctrines were creating mis- 
chief in the city of Rome.t On the same principle, Victor, Bishop 
of Rome, condemned the method of computing the [aster 

festival, which the Asiatic churches adopted ; but doing so in a 
very unehristian way—a way likely to disturb Christian unity— 
he was reproved for it by the same Ireneus. In this reproof 
other bishops joined, not, however, in the same spirit of meek- 
ness that characterized that excellent man.{ On the same 
ground, when during a vacancy of the see of Rome, the Roman 
clergy had heard, although erroneously, that Cyprian had, in 
the time of persecution, deserted his charge, they immediately 
wrote to Carthage letters of advice under the emergency.§ in 
return, when Cyprian had heard of the tumult at Rome, on the 
election of Cornelius, he not only wrote letters persuading to 
peace and concord, but also sent bishops from his own province 
to endeavour, by their presence and advice, to prevent a schisin. | 
It was on the plea that their presence was necessary in Rome, 
to assist In composing a schisin, that Novatian seduced the three 

simple bishops of Italy to go to that city.§ Dionysius, Bishop 
of Alexandria, about this same period, (who seems to have felt 
with St. Paul that he had on his own shoulders the government 
of all the churches,) wrote to Novatian at Rome, imploring him 
to return to unity ;** and he, as did also Cyprian, wrote to the 
confessors at Rome who had joined Novatian, as well to dis- 
suade them as afterwards to congratulate them on their return 
to the church. Again, this very Dionysius having heard that 
Some bishops in Pentapolis, a district of Libya, had adopted the 
heresy of Sabellius, wrote a letter to refute it. As is not un- 
frequently the case in the zeal of controversy, he ran into the 
opposite extreme, and approached somewhat to the doctrine 
afterwards propounded by Arius. Some of the brethren took 
offence and went to Rome, and spoke against him to his name- 
sake, the Bishop of Rome. The Roman bishop thought the 
matter so important, that he immediately wrote a treatise, as well 
against the ieetlan of Sabellius as against the supposed doc- 
trine of his namesake the Alexandrian bishop, and he also sent 
him a letter, telling him what had been said against him: on 
the receipt of which, the Alexandrian Dionysius wrote another 

treatise, clearing himself of any such tenets.t¢ To give one more 
example, Marcian, Bishop of Arles, had adopted the tenets of 
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Novatian, and boasted that he had separated himself from the 
communion of the church. The bishops around him had taken 
no steps for his removal. This gave offence to Faustinus, 
Bishop of Lyons, and other bishops of his province. It 1s pro- 
bable that they had remonstrated, but in vain. ‘They therefore 
wrote to Stephen, Bishop of Rome, and to Cyprian, Bishop of 
Carthage, begging of them to interfere, and to urge the bishops 
of that province to proceed to a new election. No doubt but 
‘yprian had done so, else he could not have blamed Stephen 
for not doing so. Stephen had neglected, and at length 
Faustinus again wrote to Cyprian, probably stating Stephen's 
neglect, which caused Cyprian to write himself to Stephen, ex- 
horting him, for the sake of that common flock of which they 
were all equally the shepherds, to write in the strongest terms 
that no further delay should take place.* 

{ have multiplied these instances to give the reader as aceu- 
rate a knowledge as | can of what was the actual working sys- 
tem of the church in the first three centuries. ‘The notion of 
any authority or jurisdiction over the other churches in Christ- 
endom, derived to the Roman church through St. Peter, what- 
ever theory may have been held at Rome, does not appear in 
practice. Whatever Rome did to other churches, other churches 
did to Rome. ‘There was no idea existing among them of any 
superior authority, either of Peter over the other apostles, or of 
his successors over other bishops. When Cornelius, Bishop of 
Rome, was trying to excuse his own timid and discreditable 
vielding to the threats of Fortunatus, (he had lately been schis- 
matically elected Bishop of Carthage, and with his party had 
gone to Rome to seek alhes against Cyprian, who had been for 
four years the actual bishop,) by saying, that Cyprian had not 
made hin acquainted with the facts, Cyprian replied with much 
indignation, and said, there was no cause for his doing so. He 
(Cyprian) was no stranger to Cornelius, that he should doubt 
who was the true Bishop of Carthage. Cornelius knew well 
that Cyprian was Bishop of Carthage, and also knew the cha- 
racter of Fortunatus and his companions, one of whom had 
already been excommunicated by Cornelius, and that he ought 
to have declined all intercourse with them. What necessity 
was there, he writes, “ of informing you respecting their journey 
or their deeds? Either they are pleased with having elected a 
pseudo bishop, and persevere in their wickedness, or they re- 
gret it. If the latter, and they wish to retrace their steps, they 
know whither to return, (7. e., toCarthage.) For as it has been 
determined upon by all of us—and is both equitable and just, 
that every one’s cause should be there heard where the offence 
has been committed—and as to each shepherd a portion of the 
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i Lord’s flock has been entrusted, which he is to rule and govern, 
ie having to give account of his stewardship unto the Lord, they 
i over whom we preside must not run everywhere, and by crafty 
1 means destroy episcopal harmony, but should conduct their 
i} cause where they may have both accusers and witnesses of their 

| offence ; only, I suppose, to a few lost and desperate characters 
iM the authority of an African synod, which has already judged 


7 and condemned them, does not carry sufficient weight. Already 

i has their cause been inquired into, and already has the sen- 

ti gg tence been pronounced ; nor is it respectful to episcopal judg- 

a ments, that they should be charged with inconstant levity, since 

Bh our Lord teaches, and says, Let your speech be yea, yea, 
nay, nay.” * 


| And Cyprian’s practice was in accordance with his doctrine. 
Bit When Novatian had, on his election, sent some of his clergy to 
Pail Carthage, to prove himself the true Bishop of Rome, Cyprian, 
Aa as soon as he Sonal their object, would have no communication 
ile with them. He and the African bishops waited the return of 
} two of their body, who had been present at the election ; but, 
ae in the meantime, finding, from two other African bishops, that 
i Cornelius had been duly elected, he would not allow the Nova- 
Be} tian clergy to plead their cause and seek to vindicate their pro- 
3 ceedings. He would not interfere.t 
| And so when a synod in Spain had removed two bishops 
+ Reh from their sees for various crimes, and two other bishops had 
be been elected in their room, and one of the expelled bishops had 
atl gone to Stephen, Bishop-of Rome, to seek - his means a re- 
Pe storation to his see, and having been received into communion 
ae by him, was endeavouring again to exercise his episcopal fune- 
A tions, the other party wrote to Cyprian for advice in their diffi- 
Be culties. Cyprian, in the name of an African council, replied to 
ay them, that, although there might be some tosis. Stephen, a 
ae distant bishop, and ignorant of the true circumstances, yet that 
Th they must not be disturbed by Stephen’s uncanonical conduct, 
Ch neither must they pay any attention to it, but maintain the newly 
| and canonically elected bishops in their places. 

Such, I believe, was the working of the church up to the ac- 
cession of Constantine. A Christian emperor was a new element 
in its government, and an important one, as he allowed appeals 
to himself, and summoned its councils. 

In the Nicene council (325) Rome met the Orientals for the 
first ime. The bishop, from old age, was not present, but two 
of his clergy represented him. All we know of their proceedings 
in this council is, that they sign first after Hosius, the Bishop 
of Cordova. 

i Before we proceed further, I wish your readers to reconsider 
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what has been written. They will find that, supposing | have 
made a true representation, which I sincerely believe that I 
have, in the various transactions recorded, there is no evi- 
dence of any acknowledgment by the church or bishops of a 
superior jurisdiction over the other churches being vested in 
the Roman bishop. 

Cyprian, in the presence of eighty-seven bishops of the pro- 
vince of Africa, Numidia, and Mauritania, with their priests and 
deacons, and of a very large concourse of the laity, addressed 
them thus :—* It remains, then, that we, each of us, express our 
opinion on this subject as we think, judging no one, nor declin- 
ing communion with those who differ from us. None of us has 
made himself a bishop of bishops, nor compelled his colleagues 
through fear to conform to his views. Every bishop has the 
power of exercising his free judgment, and can neither be 
judged by another, nor constitute himself a judge. Let us all 
wait for the judgment of our Lord Jesus Christ, who alone [qui 
unus et solus] has the power as well of advancing us to the 
government of his church as of judging of our conduct.” 

And when this synod had passed their decree on the subject 
of baptism, which they knew to be in direct opposition to the 
sentiments of Stephen, they vindicate the right of Stephen to 
hold differently from them, and their right to hold differently 
from Stephen, on the ground of each of them being responsible 
for the government of their respective churches, not to an earthly 
but to a heavenly superior.* And, afterwards, notwithstanding 
Stephen’s denying communion to the African and Asiatic 
churches — conduct which Firmilian contemptuously calls 
“audacity and insolence,” saying that, by ithe had cut off him- 
self, not them, from the catholic church—lI say, in spite of it, 
Cyprian and Firmilian persist in their practice ; Ae of such 
utter insignificance was Stephen’s act of discommunion, that 
none copied his example. Both Cyprian and Firmilian re- 
mained in full communion with the rest of Christendom, since 
the excommunication by the Bishop of Rome was then con- 
sidered of the same and no other force than the excommunica- 
tion by any other bishop; it only related to his own diocese. 
Before the assembling of general councils, it required separate 
acts of excommunication by provincial councils, before any ex- 
clusion from the catholic church could take place.t Nay, Fir- 
milian, who was Bishop of Cwsarea, in Cappadocia, was sent 
for, on account of his orthodoxy and high character, by the 
synod at Antioch, to assist them in their mvestigation of the 
heresy of Paul. Twice he went, and a third time he was sum- 
moned, but died on his journey; and it would seem, from the 
language of the synod in writing their circular letter, that it 
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was the opinion of this discommuned bishop by which they 
were chiefly guided ; and it is most likely that he presided over 
them, although a distant bishop. Facts like these are stubborn 
materials, and help to interpret or correct any adulatory or mis- 
conceived language which any individual may have written. 
Indeed, Stephen’s proceedings were such a failure, that the 
Romish party are very anxious to have it thought that he only 
threatened discommunion ; but Firmilian’s letter is too plain to 
be evaded. 

Let me, however, be fully understood. While I am affirm- 
ing, and I think most fully proving, that the Bishop of Rome was 
in no wise different from the Bishop of Eugubium, as to the 
jurisdiction by divine right over any other than his own church, 
I ain not denying his metropolitan authority, even in these early 
times, which, like that of the bishops of the other large cities in 
the empire, would grow and extend itself gradually, until it 
reached some opposing obstacle ; neither am I denying Rome’s 
influence as an apostolical see. These sees were all treated 
with singular respect by the early church, and their doctrine was 
appealed to as the doctrine of Christ and his apostles ; and in 
those days it was perhaps as near an approach to the truth as 
there was anywhere in the church. Among these, the see of 
Rome, from its populousness, riches, its being the imperial 
city, and, in consequence, the general focus of Christians from 
all parts of the world, held the highest place ; hence the often- 
quoted passage of Trenzus, lib. iii. cap. 3. Indeed, from its 
being the sce of the imperial city, its bishop, as the council of 
Chaleedon (451) expressed it, had the privilege of precedence 
given him by the Fathers over all other bishops. Christian Rome 
had also a claim of love and respect, which we must all admit. 
Its charity was great. The wealth of Europe was not then 
exacted only to supply Roman profusion and luxury, as in the 
days of Luther; when, as the writer of the New Legend ex- 
presses it, though I do not use it in his sense, Luther “ had his 
infidelity [to Rome] corroborated by his visit to the catholic 
capital because of the sins, the pride, luxury, and corruption 
there.” But, although, even in the fourth century, the luxury 
of the Roman bishops exceeded royal luxury, so that, in the 
struggle for the pontificate between Damasus and Ursinus, 137 
dead bodies in one of the churches was not thought by a 
heathen too great a sacrifice for those who, reckless of conse- 
quences, were thirsting to attain it ;* still a large portion of the 
offerings of the faithful, in the earlier days of Rome, were nobly 
and Christianly spent in providing for the fatherless and widow, 
in redeeming the prisoner and the captive, and in alleviating the 
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wants and misery of the exiles in far-off lands. From all these 
causes, Rome’s influence was very great, but no consequences 
affecting the integrity and independence of other provinces 
seem to have followed from it, beyond now and then a little 
outbreak of passion or some uncanonical procedure, as in the 
cases of Victor and Stephen, which were either opposed or un- 
heeded, and soon passed away. 

Hitherto, therefore, so far as we have carried our inquiry, the 
opinion of the old Celtic church respecting Rome’s centre of 
unity, will, I think, have been found truly catholic ; and if we 
have no proof at all in the early centuries of the Catholic church 
acknowledging the Bishop of Rome, by divine right, to be such 
a centre of unity as has been defined, but, on the contrary, 
invariably acting in such a way as shows that they never had 
any such notion of him, most people will conclude, and with 
some confidence, that it is a fable of later birth, and has an 
earthly and not a heavenly origin. 

It will be necessary now for me to consider separately the 
relation of Rome to the Kastern and Western Churches, as the 
position of Rome was different in these two divisions of the 
Christian world. But this must be deferred to another letter, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


ARCHBISHOP WARHAM’S VISITATION IN THE YEAR 1511. 


THe Register of Archbishop Warham contains a very full ac- 
count of this visitation, which is interesting in several points of 
view. 

It was before—clearly, but only just before—the name of 
Luther became known in England ; six years, and only six, be- 
fore the German reformer defied the pope. It was before the 
suppression of the religious houses in England was proposed 
(perhaps one might say thought of), but not long before it was 
executed. Any information which can be gained from such a 
document respecting the state of the church, its laws, discipline, 
and customs, the religious, moral, and intellectual state, and 
domestic habits of its members, both clerical and lay, during a 
period so interesting and so obscure, is a yaluable contribution 
to our ecclesiastical history. 

On the philological antiquary, too, this document has some 
claims ; for, so far as the parochial visitation is concerned, the 
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record is given in English, and, it would seem, very frequently 
in the words originally used in the presentments of the church- 
wardens. 

Moreover, the notice of so many persons and places can 
hardly fail to offer some help towards the genealogical and 
topographical history of the part of the country to which it re- 
lates; and, with a view to this, as well as from an impression 
that they are most important as forming the connecting links 
by which facts are made into history, all the names of persons, 
as well as of places, will be given. It is not often, however, 
that the reader will find anything like a list of names; and 
when he does, it is hoped that, if it is not in his way, he will 
easily pass it over. 

It is certainly better that things should improve as they go 
on; but the transcriber cannot help somewhat regretting that 
the earlier part of the document is less likely to be generally in- 
teresting than what follows. This is partly, perhaps, because 
there was less to be said about the conventual institutions which 
were first visited, and principally because, what was to be 
said was said in Latin, and with a much greater proportion of 
technical forms, so that all that can be given of it in a work like 
this, is a mere abstract of the proceedings, and a bald literal 
translation of such parts as it seems worth while to extract. 
The reader will, therefore, please to understand for the present 
(at least so far as regards the portion now set before him), that 
whatever is included in marks of quotation, is meant to be a 
literal translation of the Latin ; and that for what is inserted in 
the text between brackets, the transcriber is responsible. He 
has adopted that mode of illustration as preferable to the alter- 
native of making too great a cluster of petty notes at the foot of 
the page. It is intituled ;— 


“ VISITACIO METROPOLITICA REVERENDISSIMI IN CHRISTO 
PATRIS ET DOMINI DOMINI WILLIELMI PERMISSIONE DIVINA. 
CANTUARIENSIS ARCHIEPISCOPI TOTIUS ANGLIA PRIMATIS ET 
APOSTOLICE SEDIS LEGATI IN ECCLESIA SUA METROPOLITANA 
Curisti Cant.” &e. 


Immediately after the title follows, 


“The Mandate directed to the Prior and Chapter of Carist- 
Cuvurcu, for the holding of the visitation in the Chapter House.” 

“Ww illiam, by divine permission, Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate 
of all England, and Legate of the Apostolic See, to our beloved in 
Christ, religioso viro Dom. Thomas Goldeston, S.'T.P., Prior of our 
Metropolitan Church of Christ at Cante: bury, health, grace, and bene- 
diction. 

« Porasmucn as, under favour of the divine merey, we propose 
actually to visit our Metropolitan Church of Christ at Canterbury, 
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aforesaid, and you and all your brother monks of our said chureh, and 
the other persons residing therein, and also the clergy and people of 
our city, diocese, and province of Canterbury, as well in the head as in 
the members, to the honour of God and the welfare of souls, if God so 
grant, and canonically to correct, and to the best of our power reform 
to a propet state, such things as shall be found therein requiring neces- 
sary correction or reformation, we do by these presents peremptorily 
cite you, and we will and command that all and singular the monks of 
the same our church, and all others inhabiting the same, who are 
bound to submit to such our visitation, to be held by us in our said 
church, as is aforesaid, be cited by you, to appear, all and each of you, 
before us in the chapter-house of our aforesaid church, on the Tuesday 
next after the feast of the nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, viz., the 
ninth day of the month of September next ensuing, and from day to 
day following, if necessary, humbly, as becomes you, to undergo this 
our visitation, as by law bound; and further, to do and receive all 
things required by the canons, We doalso, by these presents, inhibit 
you, and we will that you do inhibit all and singular, who by law or 


custom are to be inhibited, to attempt, or cause to be in any-wise 


attempted, anything in prejudice of this our visitation, under pain 
of the law. And what you shall have done in the premises, you shall, 
at the aforesaid day and place, clearly and openly certify to us, by 
your letters patent, containing an account from the day of your re- 
ceiving these presents, and of your execution of them, together with 
the names of the persons cited by you in that behalf, written in a 
schedule to be annexed to your certificatory. Given at our manor of 
Knoll, the xvii day of August, in the year of our Lord, 1511.” 


Then follows the Prior’s certificatory, bearing a schedule with 
the following names, annexed*— 


Thomas Goldston, Prior, [the 
second of that name. ] 

John Broke. 

James Burton. 


John Sarisbury. 

Henry Addisham. 
William Yngram. 
John Goldynston. 


John Lee. 

Richard Marchall, {if Marshal. ] 

Henry Northgate. 

Richard Copton. 

Richard Deryng, [one of the 
writers of the revelations of 
Ivlizabeth Barton, the holy 
maid of Kent, in 1533, for 
which he was executed with 
her.] 

William Chichele. 


William Molaseh. 

John Waltham. 

John Menys. 

Thomas Ykham, Ickham. | 
John Antony. 

Roger Benett. 

John Sudbury. 

William Chartham. 

Thomas Asche. 

John Dunston. 


John Hensfeld. 


* The monks whose names are in italics appear from the lists given by Batteley, in 
his Antiquities of Canterbury, (App. to Suppl, p. 51, 52,) to have been living in 
the monastery at the time of its dissolution in 1540. Perhaps one or two more might 
be so marked, but the identity of the names is doubtful. 
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Nicholaus Clement. 

Alexander Stapull. 

Thomas Anselme. 

John Apuldor. 

Thomas Goldwell, in studio Pa- 
risien. [the same, it may be 
presumed, who succeeded as 
prior, and held that office at 
the dissolution of the monas- 
tery. | 

John Burne. 

John Dover. 

John Garrard, {if the same as 
Gerard. | | 

Richard Feversham. 

William Wynecheppe. 

William Gyllyngham, i in studio 
Parisien. 

Richard Bokyngham. 

John Wykham. 

John Langdon, 

William ‘Taylor. 

Nicholas Hulle. 

Thomas Lee. 

John Crosse. 

Thomas Hawkerst. 

John Wednysborowe. 

Kdward Bokyng, Oxonie. [the 
principal person in the im- 
posture of Elizabeth Barton ; 
also executed with her. See 
Deryng, above. | 

John Shepey. 

John Newbery, 

Walter Hartford. 

James Hartey, Oxonie. 

Richard ‘Tonge. 

William Crofton. 

William Sellyng, Oxonie. 


Richard Thornden, [atterwards 


William Hadley, Oxonie. 
William Farley. 
William Bredgar. 
Joha Morton. 
Thomas Goldston. 
Thomas Bekett.' 
John Oxney. 
William Wyngham. 
John W ynchilse. 
Antony Horden, Oxonie. 
Jasper Copton, Oxonie. 
John Elphe. 
Robert Boxle. 
Robert Fonteyn. = 
Gervase Crambroke. 
Roger Estry. 
John Elham. 
William Pelham. 
Thomas Wylfryd, [or W yfivide. | 
Guy Chillynden. 
William Lichfeld. 
Richard Godmersham., 
Richard Bonyngton. 
Nicholas Harste, (or 

Herstey. ] 
John Holyngborn. 4 
Kdmund Marchall. 
John Lamberherste. 
John Asehford. 

Novices not professed. 


Herste, or 


suffragan bishop of Dover.] 
Lawrence Niman, [or Nunam.] 
William Petham. 
Robert Otford. 


John Sarisbury. 
Robert Holden. 2 
John Charte. 4 
William Sandwich. 


On Tuesday, the 9th of September, the Archbishop began his 
metropolitical visitation in person, in the chapter-house of the ~ 
Cathedral of Christ Church, Canterbury ; the mass of the Holy — 


gery Ghost having been first sung in the high choir by the prior, © 
| i, and then a Latin sermon preached by Master Clement Browne, © 
l y S.T.P., on the text, Vide et visita vineam istam, “ Behold and 2 
a4 | visit this vine.” (Ps. Ixxx. 14.) After the sermon, the Prior 7— 


exhibited the certificatory and list of names, which having been 
publicly read by Master Cuthbert Tunstall (utriusque juris 
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Doctor and Chancellor to the Archbishop), his grace proceeded 
to examine the prior and monks privately and individually 
(secrete et singillatim.) 

On the next day, the Archbishop, sitting judicially in the 
chapter house, directed that the prior and such monks as held 
office should make a plain, full, and true account of the state of 
the monastery, and to exhibit it before himself or his commis- 
sary on the Ist of April ensuing. 

After some other business duly performed, (in the presence 
of Cuthbert Tunstall, already mentioned, and Thomas Bas- 
churche, clerk, and William Potkyn, notary public,) the Arch- 
bishop empowered Sir ‘Thomas Goldston, the prior, Sir Thomas 
Ickham, the preceptor, [or precentor: it will be seen that the 
words are used indifferently,] Sir John Waltham, grangiary, 
Sir John Salisbury, master of the table, Sir William Ingram, 
penitentiary, Sir John Dunston, grangiary, and Sir John 
Buckyngham, fourth prior, to reform some general defects which 
had been found in the general visitation, before the Ist of April 
ensuing, directing them to make a report of what they had done 
on that day in writing. 

The same 10th day of September, the Archbishop visited the 
CHAPLAINS OF THE CHANTRIES, in the chapel of his palace. 


Sir James Curson, and Sir Richard Person, Chaplains of the 
Chantry, founded by Edward the Black Prince. 
Sir Robert Eton, and Sir Thomas Strongman, Chaplains of Bishop 


Bokenham’s Chantry. 

Sir Philip Tayllor, and Sir Thomas Sydrake, Chaplains of Arch- 
bishop Arundel’s Chantry. 

Sir John Casshyn, Chaplain of the Brencheley Chantry, [the same, 
it would seem, that is mentioned in Hasted’s History of Canterbury, 
p. 125, as “ John Costhen.”’ ] 

Sir Robert Richemond, Sir John Heth, Sir John Joy, and Sir 
Thomas Nicols, Eleemosynary Chaplains of Christ-Church. 


__ All these exhibited their letters of orders, and the letters of 
institution of their chantries. 


PRIORY OF ST. GREGORY WITHOUT THE WALLS. 


This monastery was visited on the 11th of September. The 
mandate and certificatory as before. ‘The schedule of names :— 
Sir Thomas Wells, prior, [suffragan bishop of Sidon.]* 

Sir Walter Caunterbury, supprior. 
Sir William Dover. 
Sir Edmund Faversham, sacfist. 


_ * See Wharton’s Observations in Strype’s Cranmer, p. 1043 and 1047, 8vo edition, 
in the latter of which, places he says, “1 know not when he was made suffragan, or 
when he died; but I am certain that he survived the year 15H.” He gives no autho- 
rity; but we can hardly doubt that he was indebted to the document now before us. 


Vout. XXIX.—Juanuary, 1846. 
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Sir William Tailor, precentor. 

Sir John Cambrige. 

Sir Stephen Cobham. 

Sir Dunstan Northgate. 

Sir William Braborne. 

Sir William Hadeley est studens Cantebriggie. 


On the 11th September, the Archbishop visited in the chapter 
room of the monastery, after a sermon by John Episcopus 
Sironensis;* on, Cur igitur stas foris? preparavidomum—* W here- 
fore standest thou without? for I have prepared the house.” 
(Gen. xxiv. 31.) 

The Prior having exhibited the Certificatory and the Sche- 
dule, the Archbishop proceeded to visit— 


Sir Thomas Wells, Prior for six years, first examined concern- 
ing divine service, and then of the observance of the rule of 
Saint Augustine, and of the state of the Priory, says that the 
rule is kept in all points. Being examined respecting the 
number of the brethren, he says, that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is founder of the house, that Archbishop Lanfranc 
appointed that there should be therein six secular priests, 
and twelve clerks ; and that afterwards, by another archbishop, 
the foundation was changed into one of regular canons. 

Sir Walter Caunterbury, Supprior, says that William Tailor, the 

receptor, is extremely quarrelsome in his office towards his 

Sesdineet : and that he fears that if he retains his office there 
will be great strife among the brethren; and that in the 
absence of the prior he is president of the chapter, whereas 
there are others of the brethren more discreet and fitter for 
the office. He says, also, that the prior gives his account to 
the brethren in general] terms, and not in detail, in such a way 
as that they might look into it; so that they do not know the 
state of the priory. ; 

Sir William Dover agrees with the supprior as to the account. 

Sir Edmund Feversham, sacrist, also. 

Sir William Tailor, preceptor, also. 

Sir John Cambrige says the prior does not give his account in 
writing, but only orally. Item, One John Humfrey, the 


* That is, John Thorneton, Prior of St. Martin’s Novi Operis at Dover, as will be 
seen presently. What place is meant by the title of his see I do not know. Strype 
(Cranmer, p. 52) gives it as Syrinensis, Wharton, in his Observations, after giving 
four extracts, says, “ In these and other passages of this history the names and per- 
sons of Dr. Thornton and Dr. Thornden, both suffragans of the diocese of Canter- 
bury, are confounded. John Thornton, prior of Dover, was suffragan to Archbishop 
Warham, and died in his time. Richard Thornden was monk of Christchurch, Can- 
terbury, and at the dissolution of that monastery in 1539 or 1540, and conversion of 
it into a college of secular canons, was constituted the first prebendary of it, and soon 
after made suffragan of the diocese with the title of Bishop of Dover.”—Strype, Ibid. 
p. 1049. Both parties meet in this document, which shows that while the one was preach- 
ing before the Archbishop, at St. Gregory's, the other was a novice of Christchureh. 
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butler, gives the brethren beer that is too small, contrary to 
the will of the prior. Item, He agrees with the supprior as to 
the preceptor. 

Sir Stephen Cobham says, that the preceptor is a great sower 
of discord between his brethren; and that he is unfit for his 
office because he cannot sing. 

Sir Dunstan Norgate desires that the preceptor may be removed 
from his office, because he is not fit for it in respect of sing- 
ing, and is a sower of discord among his brethren. Also, he 
says that they have no bellringer; so that frequently the 
brethren are absent from divine service. 


Injunctions of the Archbishop. 
That the rule of St. Augustine should be observed in the priory. 


Item, That the prior should thenceforth exhibit every year a 
written account of the state of the whole priory to his brethren. 

Item, That each officer should make an account of his office 
every year. 

Item, That the prior should make a plain, full, and true account 
of the state of the whole priory for each year from the time 
when he became prior, ol exhibit the same to him in writing, 
on, or before, the Ist of April; with an inventory of all the 
goods and valuables (jocalia) of the priory from the time of 
his entrance, and an inventory of its goods &c. at the present 
time. 

Item, He enjoined William Tailor, the preceptor, not to sow 
discord among his brethren in future, under pain of removal 
from his office. 


PRIORY OF ST. SEPULCHRE,. 


Mandate to the Prioress and Convent of Nuns and Certifi- 
catory. 

On the 13th of September, in the chapter house of the con- 
vent, after a sermon by Andrew Benstead, A.M., on Audi jilia 
et vide et inclina aurem tuam—* Hearken, O daughter, and con- 
sider, and incline thine ear,” (Ps. xlv. 10,) the Archbishop pro- 
ceeded to visit— 

Domina Mildred Hale, prioress, examined by the Archbishop, 
touching divine service and the observance of their religion—— 
viz., the rule of St. Benedict—says, that they do not rise to 
matins in the middle of the night, but at daybreak, because the 
enclosures of the convent are under repair, and the buildings 
are being new roofed. Also, she says, that on several occasions 
they have heard great tumults about the church. 

Dna. Joanna Hamstede agrees with the Prioress. 

Dna. Agnes Stabilgate. 
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Dna. Margaret Isacke. 

Dna. Katherine Preston. 

Dna. Phillippa Jane. 

Injunctions of the Archbishop. 

That the-Prioress should make a full, plain, and true account 
in writing, of the state of the Priory, both at the time of her 
entry, (with an inventory of all its goods and valuables,) and of 
its state now and for seven years past, and exhibit such account 
and inventory to the Archbishop before Easter. 


Item, that in future she should exhibit an account of the state 


of the Priory to her sisters once in every year in their Chapter ~ 


House. 


HOUSE OF SISTERS OF ST. JAMES, OUTSIDE THE WALLS OF THE 
CITY OF CANTERBURY. 


On September 13th Master Cuthbert Tunstall visited in place 
and by the authority of the Archbishop. 


Dna. Agnes Yuys, Prioress, 84 years of age, says that she and 
her sisters have not bread and wood as they used to have, by 
default of the supprior of Christchurch, Canterbury, as she 
stated before the Lord Commissary at the last visitation of 
the house. 

Item, She says that Richard Wells palar,* lives within the pre- 
cinct of the house, whose wife sells beer within the precinct, 
and that they are very contentious, abusive, and sowers of dis- 
cord, and there is a great concourse of people to the house 
of the said Richard. 

Joanna Chambers, 84 years of age, a sister in the house forty 
years and more. 

Alice Bromfeld, 80 years of age, a sister there eighteen years. 

Edith Kerne, 36 years of age, a sister there fourteen years. 

Joan Croache, 50 years of age, a sister there three years. 

All these sisters being separately examined say, and each of 
them saith, that the Prioress is guilty of defaming them, for that 
she has several times publicly told them that they were incon- 
tinent, and public prostitutes, to the great scandal of the house 
and of them the sisters thereof. 


Injunctions of the Commissary. 


That, the prioress should not in future use contumelious words 
to her sisters, either in public or in private ; and that all and 
each of the sisters should be obedient and attentive to the 

prioress, as required by their statutes and profession. 


— 


* So in the register. It may, perhaps, be a contraction of “ particular” or “ parti- 
cularius,” which Du Cange explains to mean “ minister in monasteriis qui cibos per 
partes dissecat singulis monachis.” It is plain, however, that if this person held this 
office he was a married man, 
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THE COLLEGIATE CHURCH OF WYNGHAM. 


The Mandate to the Provost and Canons; and Certificatory 
with the following schedule :— 
. CHURCH OF WYNGHAM. 


Provost. Stipendiary. 
; Sir Thomas Pennocke, alias 
M. Henry Ediall. 
4 Canons. Choir Clerks. 


Sir Ambrose Payne. 
Sir Thomas Kery. 
Sir Johu Williams. 


M. Robert Woodward, Doctor. 


: M. Thomas Dryffeld. 


Vicars Choral. 


Sir Thomas Bartlott. 
Sir John Millett. 

Sir John Gellyff, 

Sir Robert Dobbys. 


Parochial Chaplain. 
Sir Thomas Bode. 
Chantry Priests. 
Sir William Rogers. 
Sir John Ireland, 
WVardens. 


Richard Exburst, 
Simon Gayson. 


q Sir John Bode. 

4 

Edmund Hochyne. 
William Lewys. 


Parochial Chaplain. 


4 Parochial Chaplain. 

Sir John Goodfellow. 
WVardens. 

William Corall. 

4 William Quyltar, 


M. Robert Cowpar, Doctor. 


Ir. Cristoferus de loco Sand. 


John Beche. 
Richard Banes. 
Johu Morys. 
William de Latours. 
WVarden. 
Idwardus Oxenden. 
‘Thomas Pynder. 


Parishioners. 
John Berys. 
John Perys. 
Thomas Morres. 
Richard Skelton. 


CHAPEL OF ASSHE, 


Parishioners. 


Raymund Harslett. 
Richard Abree. 
Richard Mayewe. 
Stephen Saverey. 


CHAPEL OF OVERLAND. 
Parochial Chaplain. 


Parishioners. 
John Peny. 
Nicholas Seynt Nicholas, 
William Sayer. 
Lawrence Moote. 


CHAPEL OF FLETE. 


Parishioners. 
Geoffry Creke. 
Thomas Goold. 
GODNESTON, 


Parishioners. 
Ralph Tooke. 
William Goodneston, 
John Hamond. 


Robert Quyltar. 
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NONYNGTON, 
Parochia! Chaplain. Parishioners 
Sir Roger Tolus, or Tolns. John Boys. a 
Wardens. Robert Austyn, 
Stephen Deyll. 
WYMONDESWOLD, 
Parochial Chaplain. Parishioners. 
John Cargill. William Goost, 
Wardens. William Aden. 


John Goram. 
Thomas Best. 


On the 16th September, in the great chancel of the college of 7 
Wyngham, the Archbishop visited after a sermon by Gabriel 
Silvestre, S. 'T. P., from the text Inter medios cleros, &c. 
. Though ye have hen among the pots,” &e. Ps. xvii. 13. 
Master Henry Ediall, Provost, being examined touching divine a 

service, and the state of the whole college, saith, that whereas 7 

by the foundation there ought to be eight vicars choral, a 2 

are in fact but four. 4 
Item, that, according to the statutes, the Provost and each canon || 

ought to have a vicar choral in priest’s orders, or a deacon 

capable of being ordained a priest at the next ordination. 

Item, that, by the same statutes, each canon is bound atthe end ~ 
of his first year’s residence, to present some ornament to the 7 
college. 

Item, that each canon should keep residence in his own house, 7 
and at his own table, which none of them do. . 

Item, that the house of Master Ambrose Payne, Canon, wants 7 
repair, and is very ruinous. 4 

Item, that the Provost holds two incompatible benefices, and is 7 
to exhibit his plurality at Lambeth on his next coming thither. _ 

Item, a certain bill was exhibited on the part of the prior and 7 
chapter of Christ’s Church, Canterbury, against the Provost a 
and canons of the college, claiming a right to visit in a vacancy 
of the Archiepiscopal see. : 

Master Robert Wodwarde exhibited his collation to a prebend 
in the college of Wyngham et trialitatem. 

Item, he exhibited a bill for reformation of the college. 

Item, he saith that William Roger, chantry priest of Asshe, is a 
monk of the Cistereian order. 

Master John Williamson, canon of the said college, exhibited 
his [q. collation] of his prebend, &c.; and said that it was 7 
appointed that each canon should have a vicar choral in 7 
priest’s orders ; but that Archbishop Bourgchier, in the time 7 
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when M. Thomas Rotherham was provost, seeing that each 
vicar had only £4 a year, appointed that there should be 
four vicars in priest’s or deacon’s orders, and four secular 
clerks, as he had heard say. 

Item, that the house of M. Ambrose Payne is unrepaired. 

Item, he exhibited the same bill as Robert Woodward. 

Sir Thomas Kery did not exhibit. He has to exhibit his insti- 
tutions with his plurality of benefices before All Saints’ day 
next at Lambeth. (He exhibited the said letters before the 
Archbishop with the Apostolical dispensation.) * 

Item, he exhibited the bill previously exhibited by Robert 
W odward. 

Sir Ambrose Payne, canon; whom the Archbishop admonished 
to repair his house sufficiently within a year, under pain of 
removal; and he hath two incompatible benefices, for which 
to exhibit the institutions, and plurality, before the feast of 
All Saints. (He appeared before the Archbishop at Lam- 
beth, and exhibited the Apostolical dispensation with the 
institutions. ) 

Sir John Millett, vicar, exhibited his letters of orders, being or- 
dained in the Court of Rome, 

Sir Thomas Glover exhibited letters of orders which were no- 
thing to the purpose, (literas ordinum inept. &c.) Whereupon 
the Archbishop ordered him to eease immediately from per- 
forming divine service in his diocese, or within the jurisdic- 
tions of his Cathedral of Christ Church, and to quit his 
diocese and jurisdiction immediately after Michaelmas. 

Sir John Joliff, vicar, a monk professed, exhibited a bull, con- 
taining a papal dispensation allowing him to dispense with 
the habit of a monk, which dispensation the Archbishop did 
not admit; but admonished him to remove from his diocese 
and jurisdictions immediately after Michaelmas. And then 
and there the said John confessed that he had made profes- 
sion in the Monastery of Evesham fourteen years before. 

Moreover, the vicars say that there used in old times to be 
eight, whereas there are now but four, and they pray that 
their body may be increased to the former number. 

Item, they say, that a mark is withdrawn from the stipend of 
each. 

Item, they say that whereas in old times the provost and canons 
used to promote the vicars to benefices, they now give them 
to strangers. 

Item, they used to have four well taught (doctos) choir clerks, 


* Here, and more plainly in some passages which follow, it seems as if a memo- 
randum of the performance of what was enjoined, bad been made on the margin of 
the original notes of the visitation, and incorporated in the text in the fair copy. Some 
such passages are in this transcript, for the sake of distinctness, given in parenthesis, 
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whereas they have now but two, who are untaught (in- 
doctos. ) 

Item, that the statutes are never read in the presence of the 
vicars, and therefore they do not know whether they are keep- 
ing them or not. 


Item, that the stipendiaries in the chapels have not sufficient 


stipends. 

Sir Robert Dobbis, vicar, has to exhibit his letters of orders be- 
fore the feast of All Saints. (He exhibited them before the 
Archbishop at Lambeth, on the 17th of October, by John 
Wilkyns, chaplain of M. Henry Ediall.) 

Sir William Rogers, a monk, professed in the monastery of 
Boxley, chantry priest of Asshe, has to exhibit his dispen- 
sation, with the licence of his Abbot, on the 15th of October ; 
and was admonished not to perform service in his chantry in 
the mean time ; and if he does not do this, he is to be de- 
prived by law of hischantry. Memorand. He has no dis- 
pensation for his habit by papal bull, but nevertheless he 
wears the dress of a secular priest. 

Sir Thomas Pennoke, alias Glover, a stipendiary, exhibited 
suspicious letters of orders; and the Archbishop ordered him 
to exhibit letters testimonial of his priest’s orders under the 
seal of Richard Bishop of Hereford ; which the Archbishop 
admitted, and licensed him to serve in his diocese. 


Then the Archbishop admonished all the canons present to 
show cause why each canon should not maintain a vicar, ac- 
cording to the original statute, before himself, at Lambeth, on 
or before the 4th of November. 

On the 23rd of October, Robert Woodward, Ambrose Payne, 
and John Williamson, canons, appeared personally before the 
Archbishop at Lambeth, and he admonished them not to go 
away without his special licence, &c. 


The Archbishop adjourned the visitation in the usual form ; 
but the account continues :— 


Item, a bill of the clerks exhibited there before the Archbishop 
for reformation. 

The Archbishop admonished Brother Christopher not to cele- 
brate in the church (ecclesia) of Asshe, and the vicar not to 
permit him, after Michaelmas ; and that then he should re- 
turn to his monastery. 

And then the Archbishop adjourned his visitation ut supra. 

And then the Archbishop admonished the canons to repair the 
chancels of their chapels. And then he admonished the 
parishioners of Nonyng to repair the nave of the church; 
and in case of their not doing so he admonished the curate 
then present to cease from performing divine service there. 
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COLLEGIATS CHURCH OF WYNGHAM.* 


A Bill, exhibited by M. Robert Woodward, M. John William- 
son, and Sir Thomas Kery, against M. Ediall, the provost, 
and the other canons and vicars, as appears by the bill. 

Item, the said canons presented another bill, extracted from the 
statutes of the college. 

Item, a bill against the provost and canons for the goods of the 
church. 

Item, another bill of the Prior and Chapter of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, against the provost and canons, for visiting 
during the vacancy of the archiepiscopal see. 


CHAPELS OF ASSHE AND OVERLAND, 


The parishioners exhibited a bill to have a vicar; and say that 
Sir Thomas Bode is rector of Elmeston, and serves that 
cure. 


Item, a bill of Sir John Ireland, chantry priest of Asshe, 
against Joan, late wife of William Crowmer, of Sydingborn, 
for withdrawing some property belonging to the chantry. 

Item, a bill against Richard Exherst and Simon Gason, for an 
account of the goods of the church. 


CHAPEL OF GODNESTON, 


The curate and parishioners exhibited a bill, stating that John 


Foord and M. Thomas Fogge, of Assheford, withdraw some 
money belonging to the church. 


CHAPEL OF NONYNGTON, 


The, parishioners of Nonyngton exhibited a bill, stating that 
persons having lands and tenements within the said parish, 
and living out of the parish, refuse to share the burden of 
repairing the church with the inhabitants. 

Item, that some withdraw legacies bequeathed to the church, as 
in the bill. 

The chaplain and parishioners say that the canons of the col- 
lege withdraw £4 of annual pension belonging to the said 
chaplain. 

CHAPEL OF WYMONDLYNGWELD, 


The parishioners presented a bill against John Nethersall and 
Thomas Snoth, of Birham, stating that he withdrew the goods 
of the church, as appears by the bill. 

(To be continued.) 


* There seems to be some dislocation and repetition, both before and after this re- 


currence of this title; but all that is here extracted is given in the same order as in 
the original. 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO MILTON THE POET. 


My pear Sir,—The following are the documents concerning 
Milton, which I mentioned a few days ago. I send exact 
copies of them, as it was thought that their publication would 
be a matter of interest to the readers of the Magazine and to 
the public in general. I think some use may be made of them, 
in illustrating certain questions respecting Milton’s literary 
remains, and also respecting the property left by him to his 
third wife, Elizabeth Minshul. The remarks, however, which 
I would make on those subjects, I must reserve till I have an 
opportunity of consulting some public library, and I will now 
confine myself to a simple account of the documents themselves. 
As I believe they have never yet been printed, it will be requisite 
to give their literary pedigree. 

They are found in a volume belonging to the celebrated Dr. 
Zachary Grey, in which are contained several copies of docu- 
ments relating to the local charities of Bedfordshire, as well as 
some papers on subjects relating to literature. In the begin- 
ning of the book is the following notice in Dr. Grey’s own 
hand-writing :—“ I desire this volume may be given by my exe- 
cutrix* to the person who succeeds me at Houghton Conquest, 
as it contains many things relating to the living and parish of 
H.C.” Dr. Gray was rector of the parish of Houghton Con- 
quest from the year 1726 to 1766, 3 

It will appear from this, that he was not connected with this 
retired pa till the year 1726, when he was about thirty-nine 
years o 
being of a literary turn of mind, he had probably made many 
in London who were connected with booksellers, 
and that from them he obtained these documents, and several 
others of a similar kind, which are bound up in the same 
volume. The volume itself has been transmitted through the 
three succeeding rectors (Mr. Cardale, Dr. Pearce, and Mr. 
Barber) to myself. This is, of course, a sufficient account of 
the manner in which the documents have been preserved. 

I now turn to the documents themselves. 

No. (1) is a bill of sale from Edward Vize to Joseph Watts, 
transferring all the property he may have in Milton’s Transla- 
tion of Bucer’s Judgment concerning Divorce, to the said Joseph 
Watts, for the consideration of to pounds three shillings. The 
bill of sale, it will be seen, is a blank form so beautifully 
written, and in such good black ink,t that I should suppose it 


* Mrs. Grey survived her husband a few years. 
¢ All the words in italics are filled up in rather a bad hand, and very brown ink. 


age, having been born in 1687. I suppose that from — 
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‘engraved, if I did not in some cases observe with a glass what 


I suppose to be a trace of the two nibs of the pen, where the 
ink has slightly failed. The last condition is not filled up. It 
is dated 14 Feb. 1688. 

A sort of endorsement at the back of this bill of sale accounts 
for the possession of this right on the part of Edward Vize. 
He bought it (though at what price does not appear) of Francis. 
Hollensby, the executor of Samuel Symmonds, who is stated 
by Todd (Life of Milton, p. 195) to have given eight pounds to 
Milton’s widow for her right and property in “ Paradise Lost,” 
after the third edition in 1678, 

Mr. Samuel Symmonds had probably obtained a right to this 
same translation of Bucer also, and at his death his executor, 
Francis Hollensby, sold it to Edward Vize. 

The other document, No. (2) is also a bill of sale from Mrs. 
Milton, in 1695, to the same Joseph Watts, not only of her 
right in the Translation of Bucer, but also in all sie late 
husband’s prose works; a catalogue of which, reaching to the 
number of 24, is subjoined on the other side of the same sheet of 

aper. 
é This document speaks for itself, but there is a curious con- 
clusion to be deduced from the sums here given for Milton’s 
prose works, when compared with those given about the same 
time for other works of a different tendency. It happens that 
with this agreement of the widow of Milton Dr. Grey has bound 
up two other contemporary documents of a similar kind, relating 
to Dr. Samuel Clark’s Notes on the Old and New Testaments, 
and to Dr. Isaac Barrow’s Works. The Notes of Dr. Clark were 
bought by Brabazon Aylmer, (the same publisher who about 
1681 bought the remaining right in Paradise Lost for £25,)* and 
for permission to print one edition of these Notes, he gave in 
1688 the sum of £139 15s. The same Brabazon Aylmer gave 
in 1681 the sum of four hundred pounds for the right in Dr. Isaac 
Barrow’s Theological Works, which had been published by Dr. 
Tillotson, then Dean of Canterbury. The document is dated 
4th April, 1681, and an endorsement on the back contains a re- 
ceipt from Thos. Barrow,.(the father of Dr. Isaac Barrow,) stat- 
ing that he had received the further sum of £70 for an addi- 
tional volume, “entituled A Briefe Exposition of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Decalogue : to which is added the Doctrine of 
the Sacraments, in 8vo.” So that £470 was given for Dr. 
Barrow’s Works, which had then been before the public only 
& year or two, the first editions of them being dated 1678 for 


* Mrs, Milton’s General Release to Symmonds, or Simmons, for ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
is dated 29th April, 1681. B. Aylmer sold half this right to Jacob Tonson, Aug. 17, 


1683, and the other half, March 24, 1690, at a price considerably advanced.— Todd's 
Milton, p. 195. 
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vol. 1 and vol. 2, and 1680 for the 3rd yol. and the Treatise of 
the Pope’s Supremacy. 
Whether this bargain transferred any large remaining stock 
of these first editions, I know not, nor, indeed, do I feel sure 
; whether the words “Coppys of Books” would be construed to 
mean remaining stock. 
fog At all events, the sum of £139 15s. for Dr. Clark’s Notes on | 
be the Bible, and of £470 for Dr. Isaac Barrow’s Works, show that 
al the low price given for Milton’s prose works, and for Paradise 
Lost, depends on something more than the low value of literary 
copyright in those days. It may probably be the republican and 
ultra-liberal tendency of Milton’s writings; and perhaps the 
troubled state of the country about the years 1687 to 1690, may 
in some degree have depreciated all literary property. All pub- 
lishers, I believe, acknowledge that any strong excitement in the 
political or theological world, depresses the value of literary 
property, by damping the sale of everything beyond the length 
. of a pamphlet. Still the sale of one edition of Dr. Clark’s 
Notes on the Bible took place in 1688, when, according to these . 
documents, £139 15s. was given for them. 
1 remain, my dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 
Henry Rose. 


Houghton Conquest, Dec, 3, 1845. 


Mr. Vize his Bill of Sale, for Milton's 
Bucers Judgm't. 


Know all men by these presents that | Mdward Vize Citizen and 
Stationer of London for and in consideration of the sume of two pounds 
three shillings of \awfull money of England to me in hand paid by 
Joseph Watts Citizen and Stationer of London whereof 1 hereby ac- 
knowledge the receipt and myself therewith fully satisfied, have bar- 
gained sold and delivered and by these presents in plaine and open 
markett according to due form of Law doe bargaine sell and deliver 
unto the said Joseph Watts one Book or coppy entituled y’ Judgment of 
Martyn Bucer concerning Divorce Englyshed by John Milton and all my 
Right Interest or property in it. 

To have and to hold the said bargained premises unto the said 
Joseph Watts his Executors administrators and assignees To the only 


No. (1.) Endorsed, 


proper use and behoofe of the said Joseph Watts his Exors. Admors 
Bee and Assignes for ever And I the said Edward Wize for myself my 
é | Ixors and Admors the said bargained premisses unto the said Joseph 
| Waits Exors Admors and Assigues against all persons shall and will 
eS hie warrant and for ever defend by these presents provided neverthelesse 
hes that if said . . . . . Exors Admors or Assignes doe well and 
4 timely pay or cause to be paid unto the said Exors Admors or 


mii. Assignes the sume of . . . . . of lawfull money of England on the 
+». Gdayof. . . . for redemption of the said bargained premisses 
Then this present Bill of Sale to be void or else to remain in full force. 
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In witness whereof I have hereunto sett my hand and seale the fowr- 
teenth day of Feb. in the yeare of our Lord one thousand six hundred 


eighty and eight. 
Sealed and delivered in the presence of 
Richard Seale. Edward Vize. 
Rich. Cumberland. 8. 


At the back of page 1. of this Bill of Sale is the following copy of a 
former Bill of Sale from Francis Hollinsby to Edward Vize. 

Be it known unto all people whom it may concerne That I Francis 
Hollensbee Execut' of y* Last will and Testam‘ of Sam" Symmonds 
Citizen and Station" of Lond® decd for divers Good Causes and Con- 
siderations doe Assigne and give for Ever, unto Edward Vize Citizen 
and Stationt of Lond? all such Coppys of Books w I the said Francis 
Hollensby* have of y* sd Sam“ Symmonds late dec" by virtue of my 
sd Executorship. 

Witness my hand and seale 


Aug' y® 10th 1687, Francis Hollensby 
This is a trae Coppy of the Assignment, 
Witness . .. Edward Vize. 


(No. 2.) Endorsed. Mfrs. Milton’s Bill of Sale of her husband's Coppys. 


Know all men by these presents that I Elizabeth Milton the Widdow 
and Kxecutrix of the last will and testament of John Milton late of 
London Gent decd, as well for and in consideration of the sum of Ten 
guineas of lawfull money of England by Joseph Watts Citizen and 
Stationer of London to me in hand paid before the sealing and delivery 
hereof the Receipt whereof I doe hereby acknowledge and thereof and 
therefrom acquitt the said Joseph Watts his Exec™ and Adm" as alsoe 
for divirs other good causes and considerations me the said Elizabeth 
Milton hereunto moving I the said Elizabeth Milton nave granted 
bargained and sold and doe by these presents grant bargain and sell 
unto the said Joseph Watts his Exec* Adm" and Assignes All that my 
book or coppy entituled The judgment of Martin Bucer concerning 
Divorce Englished by John Milton and alsoe all other the coppyes and 
writings which were the Works of the said John Milton and all the 
Right Tytle and Interest Property claims and demands whatsoever of 
me the said Elizabeth Milton of in and to the same and every of them 
TO HAVE AND To HOLD the said Book Coppies and Writings and every 
ofthem unto the said Joseph Watts his Exec* Adm™ and Assignes for 
ever as his own proper goods and chattells and I the said Klizabeth 
Milton doe hereby desire authorize and direct the Master and War- 
dens of the Company of Stationers London or either of them to permitt 
and suffer all and every the said Books Coppies and Writings which 
were the works of the said John Milton to be entred in the Register 
Books of the Company of Stationers London to him the said Joseph 
Watts as his own proper Books or Coppies And I the said Elizabeth 
Milton doe hereby for myselfe my Exec" and Adm"* coven Promise 


* (Ita MS. The two ees are scratched out and formed intoay.] H. J. R. 
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Grant and to and with the said Joseph Watts his Exec™ Adm” 
and Assignes that for and notwithstanding any Act matter or thing by 
me the said Elizabeth Milton done to the contrary he the said Joseph 
Watts his Exec™ Adm™ and Assignes shall and may peaceably and 
quietly have hold possesse and enjoy all and every the said Books 
Coppies and Writings which were the works of the said John Milton 
In Witnesse whereof I have hereunto sett my hand and seale the Four 
and Twentieth day of June in the Seaventh year of the Reign of our 
Soveraign Lord William the Third by the Grace of God [.of.] England 
Scotland France & Ireland King Defender of the Faith, &c, Annogq: 
Dni one Thousand Six hundred ninety and Five. : 


Signed sealed and delivered on Stampt 
Elizabeth Milton, L, 8. 


William Boote 
John Wickstead 


8, 
10. 


paper in the presence of 


at Mainwarings Coffee- 
house in Fleet Street. 


Mr. John Milton's Works. 


Of Reformation, in two Books. 


. Of Prelaticall Episcopy. 


Animadversions on the Remonstrants defence. 


. Apollogy for Smectymnius, 


Reason of Church Governm‘, in two Books. 
Areapogetica for liberty of Printing. 


. Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce. 


Colasterion, 
‘letrachordon. 
Bucer’s Judgment. 


1}. Observations on Ormona’s Articles with the Trish. 
12. Kiconoclastes, in Answer to Kikon Basilike. 
13. Tenure of Kings. 

}4. Defensio pro populo Angl. 

15. Secund, 

16. pro se. 

17. » Miltoni p. Johan. Phillippum. 

18. Literee Pseudo-Senatus Cromwelli. 

19, Logica Seeundm Method. Rami. 

20). ‘Treatise of Civil Powers. 

21. Another ag* Hirelings. 

22. Notes upon Griffith’s Sermons. 


23. 
24. 


Tenure of a Commonwealth. 
Of true Religion, Heresy, and Schisme. 


[N.B, I have retained the spelling of the original in all cases. 


H. J. R.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


PENALTIES ON OFFENDING CLERGY. 


Dear Siz,—I am well aware that complaint against existing evils 
is often equivalent to advertizing them, and that many are reduced 
to silence from feeling that the less is said the better, where no 
remedy can be applied. Sometimes, however, an occasion will offer, 
when, if no members of the church protest, it may be assumed that 
they acquiesce in a state of things disgraceful to themselves and the 
Christian Church, and I cannot but think that the present month 
(December) has furnished an occasion of the kind. 

In August, 1840, it appeared to the authorities, that the means of 
securing the church from the incalculable evil of immoral clergy were 
insufficient, and an act was passed for the better enforcing of Church 
Discipline. The first clause of that act read rather ominously, it is 
true; “ Whereas the manner of proceeding in causes for the cor- 
rection of clerks requires amendment......... that an act 
passed in the first year of King Henry VIIL., intituled, «An Act 
for Bishops to punish Priests and other Religious Men for dishonest 
lives,’ shall be repealed.” ‘This reminds us, indeed, of the Reforma- 
tion maxim, first to cut down Baalim and Ashtaroth, and then to 
apply ourselves to serve the Lord. But as the old machinery was 
broken up, it might have been expected that something better was 
coming in its place. 

Accordingly, under the new Act, when a suspicion occurs, the 
bishop of the diocese, by a well-devised arrangement, is enabled to 
ascertain how far it is well founded; and should it appear, to the 
Commissioner he appoints, a case of real delinquency, and should 
the delinquent confess bis guilt and subinit himself to the bishop, the 
sentence of the rightful authority is so far good in law, as to take 
effect, if there is no appeal. 

The bishop of the diocese, however, is allowed the option of send- 
ing the case at once to the court of appeal of the province, and thus 
cutting off one step from those by which it may be carried into the 
presence of royalty. This every bishop is likely to do, because, 
among other reasons, it prevents expense and complications. Under 
the circumstances of the present day, a better devised act, on the 
whole, could hardly have been expected; at the same time, if a tree 
is to be known by its fruits, [ fear a very moderate benefit has been 
conferred by it upon the church. 

That it was tiie for something to be done, no one can doubt. In 
1838, the office of the judge was promoted by Burder v. Jenkins. 
This Jenkins, inducted into a benefice in 1824, was censured for 
habitual drunkenness by his bishop at visitation in 1836, but had 
continued his debased habits, and added to them indecent and pro- 
fane language. He came to church intoxicated, frequented public 
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houses, was pugnacious, and exhibited all the usual indications of a 
debauched and worthless man. ‘The court, having deliberately 
weighed all the evidence, felt “bound to pronounce such a sentence 
as may lead to the amendment of Mr. Jenkins’ conduct and habits, and 
vender him fit and proper (/ .) to be entrusted with the administration of 
the rites of the church, and the management of the parish of which 
he is incumbent with cure of souls;’’ and, therefore, he is suspended, 
ab officio et beneficio, for THREE YEARS. 

The same benevolent feelings occupied the judge's breast, in the 
case of Burder ». Speer, 1841, a case which had been brought before 
the judicial committee of the Privy Council and remitted. “ With 
respect to the sentence,” says Sir Herbert Jenner, “1 have en- 
deavoured to find, if possible, any circumstances which might justify 
the court in passing one less severe than that which it has been ac- 
customed to pass in cases of this description. ... The party will 
therefore be suspended, officially and beneficially, for three years,” &c. 

A case very similar to these has at last occurred, and been brought 
to trial, under the new act; similar, but, as far as scandal went, it 
would appear to ordinary observers worse. Habitual drunkenness 
(saving while the delinquent was protected from his vices for some 
months within the walls of a prison), profaneness and misconduct in 
public houses, killing a dog in the street which followed his own, and 
challenging to fight the frequenters of a tap-room; these were the 
charges proved. In addition to this, he had been previously tried for 
feloniously cutting and maiming the man whose dog’s throat he cut, 
but convicted only of an assault. The Bishop of Lincoln was, of 
course, most anxious that never again such a person should minister 
in his diocese. What said the court ? 

“in the argument, the court had been pressed to pronounce the 
severest censure in its power—namely, deprivation, for habitual 
drunkenness ; but the court knew of no such precedent. It had 
been said that this was a case under most aggravated circumstances, 
but he did not think it would justify a sentence depriving this gentle- 
man for ever of his benefice, and of the power of performing divine 
service elsewhere, in the absence of all precedent. In the case of 
Burder v. Jenkins, in which there was other misconduct, besides 
habitual intoxication, and in that of Burdec v. Speer, in which there 
was intoxication during divine service, the court had thought it suf- 
ficient to suspend the offending party for three years, and until a 
certificate of good behaviour was produced, thereby securing the 
parishioners against the administration of divine offices by a person 
of that description, so long as he continued such habits. The indict- 
ment and conviction in this case, it was said, carried it further than 
the other cases, and showed that it was one of an aggravated cha- 
racter: but still he thought he should secure the inhabitants against 
the necessity of absenting themselves from their parish church, and of 
attending other places, if he pronounced the same sentence as in 
Barder v. Jenkins, and Burder rv. Speer,— namely, suspension from 
office and the emoluments of the living, ab officio et Leneficio, for three 
years, and requiring a certificate from three neighbouring beneficed 
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clergymen of good conduct during the period of suspension, which 
was not to be taken off till such certificate was produced. His 
sentence, whilst it would secure the parishioners, would afford time 
and opportunity to the party to reform his manners by refraining 
from the excesses of which he had been proved to have been guilty, 
and conducting himself in a proper and becoming manner, and it 
would furnish some test, at least, if not encourage a hope of his im- 
provement. He pronounced, therefore, that this gentleman be sus- 
nded fur three years, and until he produced a certificate of good 
haviour; and he directed that this sentence be published in the 
usual manner in the parish church of Hawridge, on Sunday, the L4th 
of December ; and he condemned him in the costs of the proceeding.” 
Sir, a newspaper, commenting on the last of these cases, has in- 
quired,—* If such be church discipline, what must be church licence !” 
And, really, this is an awful question, whether put by an enemy or a 
friend, Is three years’ suspension the greatest penalty a clergyman 
ean ever incur, be he drunk, quarrelsome, licentious, dishonest,—be 
he what he may? It seems so. But what can be the rationale of 
such punishment? Surely, the great object is not to chastise him, but 
to protect the congregation committed to his care; and can any one 
really suppose, that a man who has been known as a prisoner, a sot, 
and a brawler, can, by any possibility, three years afterwards, edify 
the people who have been familiar with his crimes? Then for the 
parish. Is it likely that any man (save one of those supremely glo- 
rious characters who quite forget themselves ia their great Master’s 
service) would take charge of such a parish for three years? Any 
man, | mean, who feels deeply interested in his work. Of course, 
public feeling is then exasperated against the church; the congrega- 
tion dispersed; every one si ; and no sooner could this preju- 
dice be overcome,—for three years is a very short time to effect that, 
—but the man who has sown the seed, not only leaves the harvest,— 
‘tis the ordinary course of things for one to sow and another reap,— 
but leaves it, with the chance, that it will be rooted up and pas 1 
down by the insane owner of the field. We ought to have more 
faith, it may be said, and leave all else to Providence. But we have 
not. Who of your readers would like to take charge of a parish 
under such circumstances ? | 
I do not wish that any man should be denied place for repentance. 
It is said there are one or two instances of penitent clergy, who, 
having fallen grievously in their earlier life, have hid themselves, far 
from the scene of their iniquities, and benefited the cause they had 
once disgraced. But, surely, such cases are rare—very rare; and is 
there @ single example in this country of a man who has disgraced 
himself by any habitual vice, redeeming his character in the place 
where it was forfeited? If not, it may safely be affirmed of his 
humanity, who refuses to expel any habitual sinner from his prefer- 
ments for ever, “ qui parcit lupo mactat oves.”’ 
It is rumoured, on what authority I know not, that the learned 
judge of the metropolitan court labours under a morbid apprehension 
of exceeding his powers—is unreasonably anxious always to go by 
Vou, XXIX.—January, 1846. E 
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ent, and is unwilling, under the new Church Discipline Act, to 
make precedents. Now, if this is the case, surely a less well-nadvised 
course could hardly have been entered upon. Want of efficient dis- 
cipline produced an act to secure it. If that act does not secure it, 
the only evidence intelligible to the nation will be, that, when the 
ecclesiastical judge attempts to inflict just punishment on offenders, 
the secular arm arrests his proceedings. Then, indeed, every friend 
of the church would have a locus standi, on which to attempt to get 
some more efficient machinery provided ; and if enemies complained, 
it must be of their own work. But the very worst thing of all is, the 
flap with the fox’s tail,—the pretence of punishing, which makes 
every one feel that something is being done, that stands in the way, 
and prevents the due punishment of crime. | 
You know I am no lawyer; but there are instincts of right and 
wrong that show as much vitality in the breast of the peasant as of 
the prelate. Never will the laity be brought to understand that the 
sentence of an ecclesiastical court is not the sentence of the clergy on 
their own body—its inadequacy, the tenderness of fellow-culprits on 
a brother in crime. The only way to counteract this is, first to dis- 


claim it, and then to implore, if we cannot insist on, better laws, or 
better administration of them. CLERUS. 


P.S. Since the above was written, I find a clergyman has been 
deprived of his living. I am at a loss, however, to know, if the 
interests of the church are to be considered, on what grounds. The 
man frequented a brothel, and made his house little better.—but why 
should he not repent? and if penitence can fit a man for restoration to 
his office and position, why should he not resume his sacred office in 
his own church? The blackness of the offence has little to do with 
it. Deprivation is the only resource, in every case of habitual offence, 
that can answer any purpose of spiritual discipline. 


ON A LATE PAMPHLET, “THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND NOT IN 
SCHISM, ETC.,” BY THE REV. H. B. BARTER. 


Sir,—I cannot but feel that it would be wrong to permit such a § 
pamphlet as this to pass through the press, and to emanate from an § 


ordained minister of the church, without entering a caveat. Mr. 


Barter must be a bold—is he a prudent man, with the experience of § 


the last six months before him, to repeat with confidence, all the prin- 


ciples that have led so many, and some of them men of talent and : 
learning, to Romanism? I should be most unwilling to misrepresent 


him, or to make his words mean more than they would naturally 


mean,‘ unless interpreted in the now celebrated sense, in which it is e 
asserted the articles of our church may be subscribed ; but if I do not | 


labour under a delusion, I find in this pamphlet of seventy-two pages, 


the real presence asserted in the Romish sense,—that is, the clergy are @ 
spoken of as giving “ the flesh of the Son of God to the communi- | 
cants” (p. 33); Celibacy praised and exalted (p. 68); and Auricular @ 


These, among other points of very j 
questionable doctrine, have aroused that astonishment I have already J 


Confession recommended (p. 69). 
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expressed at this brochure. ‘The whole temper and spirit of it is equal 
astonishing. Luther, and all the great Nebdors of the Reformation, in 
rather libelled, than merely depreciated. Private judgment is alto- 
gether condemned ; and justification by faith, as taught by Luther, 
© is spoken of as unknown to the primitive church of Christ. Coming 
© to more modern times: Mr. Newman is eulogized for his great ser- 
vices to the church, and only his last fatal step is deplored ; that step, 
which has, as the necessary consequence of his previous opinions, 
(if Mr. Barter would but logically consider them,) led him into 
popery. By the same ratio, Dr. Arnold is in every point con- 
demned, and an unfair and uncharitable comparison is instituted 
between this distinguished and simple-minded servant of God, and 
him, who, vacillating between every creed, rested finally in none. 
Deeply may we lament, and throw the mantle of Christian charity, 
over one, who, educated in a church which dared not give him a 
reason of the hope that was in him, felt bitterly through life, and 
finally fell through the want of that steadfastness which his education 
ought to have imparted. Let us give Mr. Barter the full value of 
Blanco White’s example, to which the Quarterly Review has hel 
him, and which he has seized with avidity,-and then, in the judgment 
of any impartial churchman, how will the case stand? ‘The one, 
born and educated a Romanist, struggles through life for fixed prin- 
ciples, and dies almost in a state of infidelity, without ever attaining 
them: the other, born and educated a churchman, with very low 
views,—adopting Mr. Barter’s estimation of all those catholic prin- 
ciples on which he would have us rest,—lives and dies a sincere, 
devout, and conscientious churchman ; not one merely negatively, 
but positively, from conviction; one who staggers us by the energy 
of his principles, and by the importance that he attaches to them in 
the every-day matters of life, carrying his religion more entirely into 
j the heart of every act and deed, if I may be permitted the expression, 
= than any other character who has for years occupied the attention of 
3 the Christian. It is not my intention to enter into the very unfair 
way in which this comparison is instituted, or to the mis-statement of 
Dr. Arnold’s opinions which might be proved from it. It will be suf- 
ficient to point out, that Mr. Barter does not admit it as any valid 
distinction between the two characters, that the one did, and the other 
did not, “ reject the direct testimony of Scripture”—that he accuses 
Dr. Arnold of “acknowledging the authority of God's word in an 
irreverent manner’’—and that he speaks of him “ as opposed to the 
priesthood,” without explaining the sense in which he uses that word, 
or pointing out, that Dr. A.’s opposition was to its sacerdotal or sacri- 
ficial character. The many minor points of heterodox doctrine, and 
of unfair conclusions, it will be unnecessary to specify in a pamphlet 
with the whole spirit and tenour of which one quarrels. It is painful 
at all times to feel oneself bound to point out the faults into which a 
crude imagination or careless phraseology leads a writer, but when the 
solemn truths and principles of our faith are at stake, when we are 
struggling against the tendency of an age which has dipped into the 
fathers, not to imbibe their spirit, but to make weapons of their 
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erroneous theories, we are compelled to speak boldly, and to protest 
against this rifacciamento of Dr. Pusey and Mr. Newman’s errors. As 
it was in their case, so is it, and I must willingly render my testimony, 
in Mr. Barter’s, ‘The high character for energy, for devotedness, and 
for amiability, of the party, renders more dangerous the subtle poison 
their works are calculated to infuse. It is useless for the base, or the 
indifferent, to set forward, even in their most pleasing garb, the words 
of soberness and truth. The world will not receive them from their 
lips, and a period of trial must intervene, before the impurity of the 
character by which they were mystified being washed away, impartial 
reason will allow us to weigh them as truths. Not so, however, in 
the case of those distinguished for their high character in their genera- 
tion—“ truth from their lips prevails with double sway ;” and however 
humble be the instrument, if the whole character be encircled by a 
halo, it will gradually spread, till it is felt where the personal attributes 
are unknown, Possessed with this feeling in this particular case, one 
must be the more anxious to strive against its acknowledged influence, 


and prevent its producing and propping up a system of dangerous 
and deceitful error. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE PROPHECIES, IN REPLY TO 
THETA LANCASTRIENSIS. 


Sir,—It is not to be expected that men will readily give up a mode 
of interpreting scripture to which they have been long accustomed ; 
for, independent of their being naturally prepossessed in favour of 
that to which they have been long familiar, it is often endeared to 
them by many sacred associations; by the recollection of many hours 
spent in the delightful study of the Word of God; so that they cannot 
abandon it, and adopt one totally different, without in a measure doing 
violence to their religious feelings. I cannot but think that it is the 
force of some such prepossession as this which makes some cling with 
such fondness to the figurative interpretation of scripture. They 
were early taught to regard it as the right one, and they have, in the 
use of it, found much enjoyment. But however this may be, we 
cannot but hope, that the more the subject of the right interpretation 
of the word of God is considered, the more its importance will be 
felt, and the more ready Christians will be to sacrifice to the truth 
their fondest partialities, 

As I offered some observations on this topic in your Magazine of 
last month, perhaps you will allow me to refer to it again, and to 
insert in your present number a few lines in answer to the letter of 
your correspondent, “ Theta Lancastriensis ;” and in doing so, I hope 
1 shall write nothing likely to offend one who seems, by the style of 
his writing, so cautious of offending others. 

The chief arguments on which your correspondent appears to rely 
in order to disprove the literal interpretation of certain prophecies, 
are, Ist, That some parts of the prediction are confessedly figurative ; 
—why may not then the other parts be also? 2nd, Such difficulties 
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stand in the way of their fulfilment, if they are to be taken in their 
literal sense, that we are almost compelled to understand them figura- 
tively. ‘Thus, in discussing the prophecy contained in the eleventh 
chapter of Isaiah, he says, referring to the verses which describe the 
wolf dwelling with the lamb, &c., “The prophet is describing the 
effects which would result from a sincere aud hearty reception of the 
doctrines which the Messiah was commissioned to promulgate and 
establish, a description embodied in highly figurative language, and 
meant to prefigure confessedly spiritual blessings. Why then should 
not verses 11, 12, [which refer to the return of the Jews from cap- 
tivity,] admit of a similar interpretation?” On this I would observe, 
in the first place, that your correspondent very much misapprehends 
those who contend for the grammatical interpretation of scripture, if he 
supposes that they mean to deny that figurative language is used in 
the Bible: it is used very frequently. And suppose we allow (which 
many perhaps would not, except for the sake of argument,) that the 
language in verses 6—9 is an instance of it, and that the prophet here 
describes, under poetic imagery, the peace which shall prevail among 
the nations of the earth through the influence of Christianity—when 
natures as opposite as the wolf and the lamb, the lion and the kid, 
shall perfectly harmonize—suppose this to be the case, will it warrant 
us in considering the other passage of the prophecy, which foretells 
the return of the Jews to their land after a second captivity, as merely 
emblematical also? Surely the two things stand on very different 
ground. The wolf, the lion, the lamb, and the kid are common and 
well-known emblems to denote certain qualities and conditions ; and 
when the prophet speaks of these animals one day dwelling together 
in peace, he may perhaps be speaking by a figure of the happy recon- 
ciliation under the gospel of tribes and people now the most discor- 
dant and opposed: but when he speaks of * the outcasts of Isruel,’’ 
and “the dispersed of Judah,’’ who could suppose that he is using 
emblems, or that he means anything but the literal descendants of 
Abraham who are now scattered abroad? And when he speaks of 
these as about to be recalled “from Assyria, and from Egypt, and 
from Pathros, and from Cush, and from Elam, and from Shinar, and 
from Hamath, and from the islands of the sea,’’ what can be meant 
but their literal return from these different countries to their native 
land? Such minute notice of the various scenes of their exile seems 
to me inconsistent with the notion, that the prophecy is merely em- 
blematical; nor are we at liberty to turn words, so precise and defi- 
nite, from their plain meaning, except we have a plain direction to do 
so. Assyria here, I conceive, must mean Assyria, and nothing else, 
and Egypt must mean Egypt, &c. ‘These terms signify the literal 
scenes of Israel’s dispersion, and therefore their own land, to which 
they are to be brought back, must mean the literal Canaan. 

Certainly those who consider that the introduction of figurative 
ferns into a prophecy concerning Israel or Judah, warrants them in 
explaining the words Israel and Judah figuratively also, do not seem 
to recollect that it is ouly a particular class of passages of this sort to 
Which they ever think of applying this rule. When Balaam says that 
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“there shall come a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out of 
Israel,” and Isaiah says, “ there shall come forth a rod out of the stem 
of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots;” and when St. 
John is told in the Revelation, of “the lion of the tribe of Judah, 
the root of David,’—no one will argue that because “star,” and 
“ sceptre,” and “rod,” and “ branch,” and “lion,” and “ root,” are 
figurative terms, that therefore the words Jacob, Israel, Jesse, Judah, 
and David, are not to be understood in their just and natural sense, 
but should receive a spiritual explanation. 

To illustrate this argument, that the use of figurative language ip a 
yassage of scripture will not warrant us in spiritualizing the whole of 
it, 1 would refer also to Isaiah, xlii. ]—38, “ Behold my servant whom 
I uphold, mine elect in whom my soul delighteth : I have put my spirit 
upon him: he shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles. He shall 
not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the street. A 
bruised reed shall he not break, and the smoking flax shall he not 
quench: he shall bring forth judgment unto truth.” In this passage, 
the word “ Gentiles” is to be understood in its literal sense; meaning 
the heathen nations distinct from the Israelites: “the bruised reed and 
the smoking flax,” on the contrary, are evidently figurative—emblems 
of weakness and frailty, Now, if any Jew, averse to the notion of 
the Gentiles being received into the church under the Messiah, were 
to assert that the word “ Gentiles” here was a mere figure of speech, 
used to denote the outcast condition of the Jews, and if he were to 
attempt to justify so strange an interpretation, by saying that part of 
the passage was confessedly figurative—viz., “he will not break the 
bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax,” would he not have as much 
show of reason for his assertion as those who contend that the prophet 
speaks by a figure, when he predicts the return of the Israelites to 
their own land (xi. 11), because he speaks by a figure in the same 
chapter, verses 6-—9, where he foretells that the wolf shall dwell with 
the lamb? 

Your correspondent refers to the passage in the prophet Jeremiah, 
lil, 18, which predicts the return of the house of Israel and the house 
of Judah together to the land of their fathers ; and be asserts respecting 
it, that it admits of a similar interpretation to that which he has given 
to the passage from Isaiah, quoted above; but the only reason which 
he gives for it, is the difficulty of understanding how the literal fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy can be brought about. ‘I'he same reason does he 
allege for spiritualizing the prediction in Ezekiel xxxvii, 36, and reject- 
ing its literal meaning. “ A literal interpretation,” he observes, “ is here 
again attended with difficulty.” But this, surely, isa very insufficient 
reason for setting aside the literal meaning of the passage; for many im- 
portant prophecies have been fulfilled to the very letter, respecting 
which the antecedent improbability of their being literally accomplished 
was far greater than in the cases here referred to, and which would most 
certainly have been set aside or explained away, to the great injury of 
the faith, if this false principle of interpreting the word of God had 
been adopted. But it would be presumptuous in me to say more on 
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this subject after the very able manner in which it has been treated 
by Mr, Maitland in his “ First Inquiry.” 1 shall therefore close my 
letter with a quotation from this work. I make no apology for the 
length of it. The great value of the observations which it contains 
supersedes the necessity of offering any excuse for occupying so much 
more space than I at first intended. May | not feel a confident hope 
that such readers as your correspondent, * ‘Theta Lancastriensis,” will 
not peruse the following, however fortified by prepossessions, without 
feeling the force of it? Mr. Maitland, I should observe, is speaking of 
the period of 1260 days. He proceeds as follows :— 

« Looking, then, at the argument in general, I can only say that 
I see no impossibility involved in the supposition, that the prophecy 
may receive its accomplishment in three years and a half; and that, 
even if it appeared otherwise, I should be very unwilling to adinit 
such a supposed impossibility, as a sufficient warrant for changing the 
usual import of common and well understood words. 

“] wish the reader seriously to consider, whether a departure from 
the plain meaning of words, on the ground that their literal fulfilment 
is émpossidle, is not highly dangerous, What is the character of the 
prophecies hitherto fulfilled? Let us take Bishop Hurd’s remarks on 
our Lord’s prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem. ‘ Was it likely 
that Judea, at that time a Roman province, should be thus desolated 
by its own masters? Was it to be presumed that so small a province 
should dare to engage in a formal contest with Rome, the mistress of 
the world as well as of Judea? With Rome, then in the zenith of 
her power, and irresistible to all nations, was it conceivable, if any 
future distraction of that mighty empire should tempt the Jews to 
oppose their feeble efforts to its high fortune, that a vengeance so signal, 
so complete, should be taken upon them? that nothing less than a 
total extermination should be proposed, and effected? ‘The ruin of 
the temple at Jerusalem was to be so entire, that one stone should not 
be left upon another. Allow for the exaggerated terms of a prophetic 
description ; still, was it imaginable that the Romans should, in any 
proper sense of the words, execute this denunciation? Was it ¢heir 
way, as it was afterwards that of the Goths, to wage war with stones ? 
Was it a principle with éhem to beat down the pride of buildings, as 
well as of men? Would even their policy or their pride have suffered 
them to blot out an ancient, a renowned, an illustrious temple, the 
chief ornament of their province, the glory of the east, and the trophy 
of their own conquests ?’ 

“ Yet we know that it was fulfilled; and, to advert to only one 
other prophecy, what is there in the whole writings of Daniel and St. 
Joho, which equals in apparent impossibility the simple, brief, and 
unexplained prediction of Isaiah, ‘ Behold, a virgin shall conceive and 
bear a child?’ Surely if these words, instead of standing (as thanks 
be to God they do) among those fulfilled prophecies. which form a 
support of Christian faith and hope, were as yet unaccomplished, and 
only to be found in the Apocalypse, we should hear it asserted as con- 
fidently (and I submit to every unbiassed reader of the prophecies, 
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more plausibly) that some mystical interpretation must be adopted, 
and would be fully warranted, by the impossibility of the event pre- 
dicted.”’"* Yours, &c., | 


G. B. 


ON CATECHISING. 


Sin,—The present condition of the Church we may speak of as para- 
doxical on all sides. Zealous and pious men occupy the place of the 
ministry. The people are daily rising into importance through edu- 
cation, however imperfect are its results, while the church’s ablest 
defenders are struggling for principles; and yet, | speak generally, 
few or nove in many of their districts carry those principles into ope- 
ration. It is the evil of all party struggles, that our principles are 
used as watchwords. Little does it signify what these watchwords 
are, for when used as watchwords only they are all of equal import- 
ance, having their weight according to the party that follows them. 
It is not my object to refer to either one party or another of those now 
occupying and dividing the public attention, but to draw your attention 
to those injunctions of the church which she positively, not nega- 
tively, insists on; that in coming to some determination on these 
points of rubrical and canonical order, we may ascertain, bot whether 
we have asserted, not whether we have practised, that which the 
church enjoins; and, if it be found that we have neglected thei, 
then whether that laxity, arising from ignorance, against which we 
have set up our principles as a standard, be not, in fact, largely and 
principally attributable to our own neglect of the principles them- 
selves, and of the injunctions of the church which we are contending 
for. I will not venture on the minor, although deeply important mat- 
ters of detail, which separate us into parties, because I would willingly 
have, as I consider I am fully entitled to bave, all parties with me in 
the consideration of a duty which all must admit we are bound to 
erform; I allude to that of catechising publicly in the congregation. 

Vhen reading the Canon and the Rubric—and when have they 
been so much read as during the last five years ?—we are struck with 
the positiveness of the injunction, that no evening service should pass 
without catechising.t Why is it, it has been neglected ? This is the 
first question that suggests itself. When throughout the larger part 
of the rural parishes, whether it were by reason of pluralities or 
laxity, there was but one service in each church, we can readily un- 
derstand why the good old custom should become obsolete, and the 
practice changed.—Why the only service should have a sermon, and 
the catechism be neglected. When the church awoke from this 
upathy, it awoke, in the first instance, through the more zealous and 


* An Inquiry into the Grounds on which the Prophetic Period of Daniel and 


Si. John bas been supposed to consist of 1260 years. By SR. Maitland. London, 
1826, pp. 28—31. 


t See Rubric after Catechism, and Canon 59. 
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faithful preaching of a chosen few, and preaching was thereby and 
perhaps naturally magnified at the expense of every other duty. But 
why, at the present time and season, when principles have been so 
zealously sifted, and church ordinances exalted, the very letter of her 
orders being pertinaciously insisted on, this her most positive injunc- 
tion should be still neglected, is unintelligible. ‘The only plausible 
reason that has been ever adduced for it is, that in the school is now 
done that which the church contemplated doing in the face of the 
congregation, and that, consequently, from the altered circumstances 
of the times, there is no need of looking to the letter, if the spirit of 
the injunction be fulfilled. Would that the same reasoning were ap- 
plied to matters of far less moment ; we should then teach in peace the 
distinctive principles of the church, and without contending and sepa- 
rating on matters of discipline, impress the doctrines of the 89 Arti- 
cles, in all their scriptural simplicity, om our people, and truly enable 
each of them “ to give a reason of the hope that is in him.” It was 
to effect this, as it would appear, that the injunction to catechise was 
issued. We take a narrow view of that injunction, if we confine its 
object to the education of children. In every generation, but never 
perhaps so much as in our own, has there been a class of persons, in 
every congregation, who, whatever be their bodily maturity, are, spi- 
ritually speaking, but infants in mind; whose education bas been 
entirely or practically neglected, and who, requiring teaching * with 
the sincere milk of the word,” are yet utterly incapable of receiving it, 
except through others. ‘This numerous class in all our congregations 
has increased and is every day increasing, from the desultory cha- 
racter of the education we give to our people. Education has had to 
struggle for the mastery with the wealth, selfishness, and prejudice of 
the age. If it has gained some important points in the struggle, still is 
there much yet to be gained before we may consider it either safe or 
satisfactory. Our course has hitherto been, it is to be feared, to educate 
for dissent, not of course with this intention, but with this result. The 
halfeducated mind is incapable of firmly embracing or adhering to 
principles. ‘The knowledge we have been enabled to communicate 
has early tended to weaken the hold of truth, by its tendency to set 
afloat the reasoning powers of the mind, without affording them that 
anchor of safety which is found only in principles founded on convic- 
tion. Had the education of the last twenty years been perfect, in- 
stead of gradually creeping on through a series of acknowledged 
inperfections, the fruits of discouragement and distrust, still would the 
majority of our scholars, from the very early age at which they are 
removed from school, be necessarily in the state which my argument 
supposes, fluctuating and undecided in their principles, unable to reason 
out the truths, or to understand the sound form of words the church 
teaches. It is not my purpose to enlarge on the deficiencies of our educa- 
tion, or it would be easy to show to those who apprehend danger from its 
progress, that the only danger we have to fear is from its total 
inefliciency ; from its bringing the subjects of it to a certain point 
only, and then leaving and neglecting them; from its opening the 
avenues of the heart to every passing impression, without any suf- 
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ficient guide to choose the good and eschew the evil. The truth is 
self-evident, that, having begun the educational course we cannot stop. 
The mind taught to read and think, must have wholesome food sup- 
plied it. For secular knowledge, the well chosen library must supply 
the demand which our benevolent exertions have created, while, in 
spiritual things reason must work that conviction, which faith requires. 
lor the class of inquirers thus constituted, the church would appear 
to have especially provided instruction through catechising. It is 
one of her characteristics, which we cannot too prominently bring 
forward or too often admire, that she adapts herself in all her insti- 
tutions for every age and circumstance, providing for every want 
as it arises; and a stronger instance of this can hardly be insisted on, 
than her provision for the instruction of the maturer classes of our 
congregations through the mouths of babes and sucklings. It has 
been already pointed out as a narrow view of catechising, to suppose 
it as including only the children of our communities, There are 
other classes, besides those alluded to, who benefit by a review of 
principles, and by a well-reasoned system of proof and authority. It 
is impossible to review the general system of education amongst us, 
whether it be of the higher or of the humbler classes, without acknow- 
ledging its deficiencies in many and those the most important points. 
‘To supply these, the practice of catechising would appear excellently 
well adapted. Whatever it be we have to contend with, and in 
whatever class, whether pride, or ignorance, or presumption, the 
quiet method which our church prescribes—making the whole onus 
fall on those who can best bear ‘it, that is, on those who are expected 
by any reasonable man to be able to give a full reason of the hope 
that is in them,—for they are only learning, by instruction, how to do 
so—this method conveys that instruction that all, in fact, stand in need 
of, through the lips of children, by question, answer, and scriptural 
proof, to others standing by. By this practical method are developed 
the doctrinal system of the church, and by reasoning out its conclu- 
sions are they brought home invitingly to the hearts of many 
who may have heard with indifference the most eloquent sermons, 
from their incapacity to follow out their argument. We have been 
deeply indebted to Archdeacon Bather, and many other distinguished 
men, for calling the attention of churchmen to this important subject, 
yet will our own experience teach us that it has not received that 
attention it so justly merits. Few, very few, are the cases in which 
it has been adopted, and yet nowhere without success. When com- 
plaining of dissent, aud tracing its cause to the fountain-head, we 
find it in ignorance, and want of fixed principles; in the inability to 
distinguish between systems of truth and error, How can we better 
meet this, than by means which enable us to reason out closely, and 
prove seriatim, from God's word, the truth that we assert? When 
suffering from the indifference of those who should take an enlarged 
view of their responsibilities, how admirable a means is afforded us of 
bringing home, by reasoning and example drawn from the same 
divine source, the questions of duty we wish to press. Lastly, when 
arming the man of God before sending him out into the world, how 
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excellent an opportunity does catechising afford us of instilling ** pre- 
cept on precept, line upon line, here a little and there a little,’’ until 
the firm foundation of his faith is deep laid, and his mind imbued 
strongly with right principles, in the strength of which he may go 
forth to war against the flesh, the world, and the devil. I have 
spoken throughout, in these remarks, of catechising, and not of the 
catechism, not with the view of distinguishing between them, as the 
one is necessarily the act of carrying the other into operation, but to 
avoid that confusion which may probably arise in the minds of some, 
as to the object, and the extent of the object, to which I would draw 
attention, As a means of soliciting this attention to a most important 
subject, and of keeping it before the eyes of your readers, I venture 
to lay before them the following attempt to catechise on the subject 
of the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, and doctrine therein set forth, 
It has been my practice to do this, first in the Catechism, then in 
the Liturgy, aud now in this part of the Liturgy, for some years, 
and it will affurd me very sincere pleasure, if I can draw the attention 
of your clerical readers to its very important benefits. Yours, &c., 


SAMUEL BEst. 
Abbott's Ann. 


ADVENT SUNDAY. 


1, What is the prayer of the Collect ?—That God would give us 
grace to cast away the works of darkness and put upon us the 
armour of light. 

2. What are meant by the works of darkness ?—All wicked deeds 
proceeding from the ignorance or darkness of the mind through sin.— 
Col. ix, LO; Eph. v. 11; 1 John i. 6, 7. 

3. What is meant by the armour of light ?—That strength given us 
by the knowledge of Jesus Christ and faith in Him.—John iii, 19, 
20, 21; John xii. 46. . 

4. How does the Collect connect this subject with the season ?—~ 
In the words “ Now in the time of this mortal life in which thy Son 
Jesus Christ came to visit us in great humility.” 

5. To what does this refer ?—To our Lord’s first Advent in the 
flesh.—Phi. ii, 5, 6, 7. 

6. Does the Gospel refer to any occasion when he proclaimed this 
Advent ?—Yes, his public entry into Jerusalem, as the Prophet fore- 
told.—Zach. ix. 9. 

7. What was his first act on entering the Temple ?—To cleanse it 
as the Temple of God and house of Prayer. 

8. What does the Gospel teach us also to look on as the ‘Temple 
of God ?—Our bodies —1 Cor. iii. 16, 17; 1 Cor. vi. 19; 2 Cor. vi. 16. 

. How then are we to apply personally this lesson taught us of 
our Lord ?—By cleansing ourselves from sin and all unrighteous- 
ness, —Col, iii, 9. 10. 

1), Does the Epistle exhort us to this ?—Yes, and in the, words 
adopted in the Collect, “ Let us cast off—” 
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11. What does the Epistle point out as the whole armour of light 
that we are to put on ?—The Lord Jesus Christ.—Johbn viii. 12. 

12. What do you understand by putting on the Lord Jesus 
Christ ?— Devote ourselves to his service, become new men through 
faith in Him.—Eph. iv. 24; Col. iii. 10; Gal. iii. 26, 27. 

13. Does the Collect make allusion to any other Advent of our 
Lord ?—Yes, when he shall come again in His glorious kingdom to 
judge both the quick and the dead. 

14, Is this the Advent for which we are to prepare ?—Yes, that we 
may then rise to the life immortal through Him.—l Cor. 15. 22; 
1 Thess. iv. 16, 17, 18; Jobn xi. 23 to 26. 

15. ls perseverance in a Christian course insisted on?—Yes, we 
are to cast away the works of darkness and put upon us the Armour 
of Light that at His second Advent we may rise to the life immortal 
through Him. 

16. What does the repetition of this Collect throughout the season 
of Advent suggest to us?—That our preparation for His coming is to 
be carried on throughout the season. 

17. What is to be so prepared ?—His Temple—the first thing He 
cleansed, See the Gospel. 

18. What is that Temple ?—Collectively the Church,—Eph. i. 


22, 23; Rom. xii, 5. Individually our own hearts.—1 Cor. iii. 16, 17. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 


1. On what truth does the Collect found its prayer? — That God 
has caused all Holy Scriptures to be written for our learning. — 
2 Tim. iii. 16; Rom. xiv. 4. 

2. What is the prayer ?—That God would enable us to hear them, 
read, mark, learn and inwardly digest them. 

3. What does our prayer that we may hear the Scriptures neces- 
sarily inclade?—That we may hear, and understand, and apply 
them.—Mark iv. 23.and 33; Matt. xiii. 23. 

4, May we then hear and yet not understand ?—Yes.—Luke viii. 
10; Mark iv. 24; Matt. xiii. 19. 

5. In what other way are we to use them ?—By reading them.— 
John v. 39; 1 Tim. iv. 13. 

G. What are to be the fruits of hearing and reading ?—Our mark- 
ing, giving earnest attention to them, learning and inwardly digesting 
them.—Deut. xxxii. 46, 47; Jos. i. 8; Acts xvii. 

7. How is God's word to work in us ?—By patience and comfort.— 
John xx, 31. 

&. What results are we to attain to?—That we may embrace 
and ever hold fast the blessed hope of eternal life—Rev. i. 3; 
Rom. xy. 13, 

9%. In whom has God given this ?—In our Saviour, Jesus Christ. — 
Heb. vi. 18, 19, 20. 


10. What then is the general subject the Church brings before us ? 
—The use and value of the Bible. 
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11. What is the general duty of Advent ?—To prepare for the 


coming of our Lord. 
12, What was insisted on last Sunday ?—The cleansing of the 


Chareh. 

13. Does this point out to us a means of cleansing it ?—Yes; in 
the Holy Scriptures. 

14. What does the Gospel set forth ?—The second coming of our 
Lord to judgment. 

15. How do you connect this with the subject ?—It is the coming 
we are to prepare for. 

16. What means has God vouchsafed us for preparation ?—His 
Holy word. 

17, Does the Epistle point out this as the means ?—Yes; they 
were written for our learning that we, through patience and comfort 
of the Scriptures might have hope. 

18, Does it further tell us in whom we are to have that hope ?— 
Yes. It points us to Jesus Christ the minister of the Circumcision to 
confirm the promises made unto the Fathers. 


THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT, 


1. To what event does this Collect allude?—To the sending of 
John the Baptist to prepare the way ofthe Lord. 

2. Who does it speak of as preparing the way for His second 
coming ?—The ministers and stewards of His mysteries. 

3. How are they to prepare ?—By “ turning the hearts of the dis- 
obedient to the wisdom of the past.” 

4. Does the Epistle refer to this as their office ?—Yes. 

5. Had this been the office of the Baptist >—Yes,—Matt. iv. 5, 6; 
Luke i. 17, 

(}. What does the Gospel relate ?—The sending of John’s disciples 
to Jesus. 

7. What was his object in so sending them ?—That they might be 
satisfied he was the Messiah. 

8. To whom are the ministers of Christ and stewards of the myste- 
ries of God to send their disciples ?—To Jesus, the author and finisher 
of our faith. 

9. Tro whom does the Epistle refer under these titles?—To St. 
Paul and the Apostles of our Lord. “ Let a man so account of us,”’— 
2 Cor, vi. 4. 

10. Did they provide that there always be a succession of men to 
execute the same office >—Yes.—Acts i. viii, 21, 22; Acts xiv. 23; 
2 Tim. ii. 2. 

11. In whom has it been continued down to our day ?—In the 
bishops, priests, and deacons of the church. 

12, What then does this Collect teach us is their office ?—To make 
ready the way of the Lord by turning the hearts of the disobedient to 
the wisdom of the just. 

13. What then is the general subject to which our attention is 
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directed ?—The office and duties, both on their parts and ours, of the 
Christian ministry. 

14. What did the first Sunday in Advent insist on ?—The necessity 
of ae the Church. 

15. What did the second point out ?—The Scriptures as the means 
of purifying it. 

16. What further lesson may we consider this as teaching ?—That 
God has appointed a ministry to preach and explain His word.— 
Rom. x. 14, 15. 

17. Has our church appointed particular seasons for the ordination 
of ministers ?— Yes ; the Sundays following Ember days. (Canon 31.) 

18. Do any of these occur at this time ?—Yes; Wednesday, Friday, 
and Saturday next after Dec. 13. (See Table of Fasts before 
Prayer 

1. How does this show the seasonableness of the prayer of the 
Collect ?—In teaching us to pray for those now set apart for the mi- 
nistry.—2 Tim. ii. 2; Acts xiii. 3; xiv. 23. 

20. Does the church elsewhere exhort us to the same duty ?—Yes, . 
in appointing two forms of prayer for the Ember days, 

21. Is this in entire accordance with the exhortations of the Apostle ? 
—Yes,—2 Cor. i. 11; Eph. vi. 18, 19; Col, iv. 2,3; 2 Thess. iii. 1. 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 


1. What do we pray for?—Help and deliverance through God's 
bountiful grace and mercy. 

2. Does it refer to that deliverance being nigh ?—Yes, “ Raise up 
thy power and come among us, and with great might succour us.” 

3. Why do we require that succour ?—Because, through our sins 
and wickedness we are sore let and hindered in running the race 
that is set before us.—Rom. vii. 23. 

4. What is that race life of Christian holiness.— Heb, xii. 1. 

5. What reference is there in the Epistle to the subject ?—“ The 
Lord is at hand. Be careful for nothing; but in every thing by prayer 
and supplication, with thanksgiving, let your requests be made known 
unto God.” 

6. What connexion has the Gospel with it ?—It directs us to the 
Saviour and his presence. “ There standeth one among you, whom 
ye know not.” 

7. What is the general subject for consideration proposed to us ?— 
The advent of our Lord and our fitting reception of Him. 

8. What prevents this ?—Our sins and wickedness. 

9. How is this barrier to be removed ?—By God's bountiful grace 
and merey.—Ps. xl. 13, 17; 2 Cor. xii. 9. 

10. In what is this to assist us ?—In our Christian course—the race 
that is set before us. 

11. But what are we taught to look to for our final triamph ?— 
The satisfaction of the Son, our Lord.—Is. liii. 4, 5, 6, 12; Rom. m. 
24, 25, 25. 

12. To what have the preceding Sundays directed our attention ?— 
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To the cleansing of the Church of God—to the Scriptures, the means 
of purifying it, and to the ministry appointed to expound them. 
13. What does this Sunday’s service add ?—The necessity of God's 
ce, without which all these means will be useless.—2 Cor. iii. 5; 
1 Cor, xv. 10; 2 Cor. xii, 9; Phil. ii. 13, 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


1. To what doctrine does the Collect first allude ?—To the Incar- 
nation of our Lord. ‘ He took our nature upon Him.” 

2. Is this referred to in the Epistle?—Yes. “ Who being the 
brightness of His glory, and the express image of His person, and 
upholding all things by the word of His power, when He had by 
Himself purged our sins sat down on the right hand of the Majesty 
on high.’ 7 

3. 7. the Gospel bear testimony to it?—Yes, verse 1] and 14; 
see also 1 Tim. iii, 16. 

4. What other miraculous event does it connect with it ?—His 
birth of a Virgin.—lIs. vii, 14; Matt. i, 22, 23. 

5. Is our present commemoration of it referred to?—Yes. “ At 
this time was born of a pure Virgin.” 

6. What prayer do we found on it ?—“ Grant that we being rege- 
nerate and made thy children by adoption and grace, may daily be 
renewed by thy Holy Spirit.’ 

7. What is the meaning of regenerate ?—Born again,—John iii. 
3, 4,5; 2 Cor. v.17; Col. iii. 9, 10. 

&. What connection is there between our being regenerate and His 
being born into the world ?—(See the Gospel.) ‘“ He came unto His 
own, and His own received Him not; but as many as received Him 
to them gave He power to become the sons of God, even to them that 
believe on His name; which were born, not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 

9. How are we made the children of God ?—By adoption and grace. 
—Rom. viii 15; Gal. iv. 4, 5, 6. 

10. What further blessing do we pray for ?—*“ That we may daily 
be renewed by His holy spirit.” 

11, Is our renewal connected with our regeneration ?—Yes, 

12. And with what are both connected ?—With baptism. When 
we first received Christ.—Tit. iii, 5. 

13. Is regeneration part of the Sacrament of Baptism ?—Yes, for 
the inward and spiritual grace is a death unto sin and a new birth 
unto righteousness. 

14. If we were made the children of God by adoption and grace, 
what were we by nature ?—The children of wrath.—Eph. ii. 3. 


15. Through whom do we pray for this?— Through the same 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


16. What doctrine necessarily connected with the subject does the 
Collect refer to in the concluding words ?—The divinity of our Lord, 


ra bay liveth and reigneth with thee and the same Spirit, ever one 
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i Ve 17. How does the Epistle refer to this?—“ Spoken unto us by His 
ha | Son, whom he hath sprained heir of all things, by whom also he 
made the worlds,”—and throughout. 
, | Rate 18. What testimony does the Gospel bear ?—V. i. 2, 3. 
Hine Ps) 19. How does the institution of baptism prove this ?—It is “in the 
3 | eal name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 
oF Hab UF 1. Has this Collect been used before ?—Yes, on Christinas day. 
nae | 2. Does not this show that the same subject is continued 7?—Yes, 
Bitters 3. What is that subject ?—The birth of the incarnate Son of God 
into the world, 


4. Are the Epistle and Gospei the same ?—No. 

5. What then does this intimate ?—That a different view of the 
same subject is taken. 

6. What: portion of the Collect does the Gospel support ?—The 
Son of God taking our nature upon him and being born of a pure 
virgin. 

7. How does it attest His divinity,—that He liveth and reigneth 
with God and the Holy Spirit, ever one God, world without end ?— 
By His name Emmanuel. 

8. What part of the Collect more particularly does the Epistle refer 
to?—Grant that we, being regenerated and made thy children by 
adoption and grace, may, daily be renewed by thy Holy Spirit. 

9. By what were we made heirs?—By baptism, when we were 
regenerate and made His children by adoption and grace.—John i. 
12, 13; Gal. iv. 5, 6, (Epistle ;) Rom. viii. 17. 

10. But although heirs, what is the heir when yet a child ?—Dif- 
fering nothing from a servant under tutors and governors. 

11, How does the Collect intimate this ?—« That we must daily 
be renewed by God's Holy Spirit.” 

12. What then must follow our baptism ?—A Christian life, grow- 
ing daily in grace and knowledge.—Col. ii. 1], 12; Tit. iii. 5; 
Eph. iv. 23. 

13. Through whose assistance is this daily renewal to take place ? 
—That of the Holy Spirit.—Eph. iii. 16. 

14, To what period of our Lord's life does the Epistle call our 
attention ?—To that in which he was under tutors and governors, 

15. For what was this distinguished?—For obedience and growth 
in grace.—Luke ii. 51, 52. 

16. What then does the church propose to us?—To imitate His 

t example, that being sons by baptism, we may become heirs of 
God and joint heirs with Christ —2 Pet. iii. 18. 


CIRCUMCISION, OR SECOND SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS, 


1. What do we commemorate in this Collect ?— The circumcision 
and obedience to the law of the Son of God.—Luke ii. 21. The 
Gospel. 
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2. When, and for what purpose, was circumcision instituted ?>— 
When the promise was made to Abraham, and as a sign of the 
covenant into which God entered.—Gen. xvii. 9, 10, 

3. Was it necessary that every part of the law should be fulfilled ? 
—Yes.—Matt. v. 17, 18. 

4. Did our Lord himself intimate this on any occasion ?—Yes, 
when He was baptized.—Matt. iii. 13, 14, 15. 

5. What is the prayer of the Collect ?—-Grant us the true circum- 
cision of the Spirit. 

6. Had circumcision a spiritual signification ?—Yes., 

7. What does the Epistle show that spiritual signification to be ?— 
Faith in the promises of God.—Rom. iv. 11. Epistle. 

8. Did the Gospel do away with or enlarge this spiritual meaning 
in substituting baptism ?—Enlarged it—Rom. iv. 12. Epistle. 

9. Does this explain what is meant in the Collect by the circum- 
cision of the Spirit >—Yes,—Col. ii. 10, 11; Rom. ii, 29. 

10. What is essential to this circumcision ?—Mortification of our 
hearts and members from all worldly and carnal lusts.—Col. ii, 
10, 11. 

11. What will this circumcision of the Spirit enable us to do ?— 
things to obey God's blessed will—Gal, v. 24, 25; Rom. vi. 

2, 13. 


EPIPHANY. 


1. What event does the Collect allude to ?—The visit of the wise 
men of the Kast. 

2. Is this what is called the Epiphany ?—Yes. 

3. What explanation of the word Epiphany is afforded us ?—“ A 
manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles,” 

4. Does the Gospel give us the history of this manifestation ?—Yes, 

5. What are we told had these wise men seen ?—A star. 

6. Had any prophet alluded to the Messiah under the figure of a 
star ?—Yes, Balaam.—Num. xxiv. 17. 

7. Was Balaam also a Gentile >—Yes. 

8. To whom was our Lord first manifested ?—To the Jews—the 
Shepherds. 

9. Was this to the Gentiles his next manifestation ?—Yes. 

10. What may this intimate to us ?—That he should first be made 
known to his own people and then to all nations.—John, i. 11, 12 ; 
Gen, xxii. 18, 

_ 11. Does the Epistle refer to this as the course that was taken ?— 
Yes; the Gospel was first preached to the Jews, and then, principally 
through St. Paul, to the Gentiles.—John, x. 16. 

12. Where had this been foretold by the prophets ?—TIs, Ix. 3; 
xlix, 6, 23. 

13. What other manifestation does the second morning lesson 
allude to?—The voice at Baptism, proclaiming him God's beloved 
Son.—Luke, iii, 21, 22. 
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14, Is the second evening lesson chosen for the same purpose ?— 
Yes, as relating his first miracles at Cana,—John, ti, 11. 

i 15. How are we deeply interested in this ?—As having been our- i: 

We 1G, What is the prayer of the Collect -—“ Grant that we, which : 
know thee now by faith, may after this life have the fruition of thy 
glorious Godhead.” 

17. How then has he been manifested to us?—By faith. 

18, What has been manifested to us by faith ?—The glorious God- 
head, the mystery of the ever-blessed Trinity.—1 ‘Tim, iii, 16; John, 
xiv. 7,8, 9, 11. 

19, What is the substance of our prayer ?—That we may hereafter 
in heaven have that perfect fruition of the glorious Godhead which 
faith leads to here. —Gal. ii. 20 ; 2 Cor. v. 7; John, xvii. 3. 

20. Has our Lord promised to manifest himself to us ?—Yes.— 
John, xiv. 21, 22, 23. 

21. Is this manifestation connected with our fruition in a future 
world ?—Yes,—1 John, iii. 2. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY, 


1, What do we first ask in this Collect ?—That God in his mercy 
would receive the prayers of his people. 

2. What more do we ask ?—That God “ would grant that we may 
both perceive and know what things we ought to do.” 

3. ‘Toa right perception of knowledge, what is necessary ?—That 
our minds should be enlightened by truth.—Ps, exix. 18; John, iii. 
19, 20. 

4. How does this connect itself with our Lord’s manifestation ?— 
He came to give light to the world—John, i, 4, 5,9; viii. 12 ; 
36, 46. 

+ Was it in giving light to the world that he manifested himself ? 
— Yes. 

6. Does the Gospel afford us an instance of this ?—Yes, in his 5. 
hearing and answering the questions of the doctors in the Temple. 

7. What effect is this light to have on us ?—To enable us to follow a 
in the steps of our Lord.—Col. i. 9, 10. = 

8. Is this what we further pray for in the Collect ?—Yes, that we s 
may have grace and power fuithfully to fulfil the same. 3 

v. What are we faithfully to fulfil?—That will of God which his ig 


light teaches us to perceive and know.—Heb. xii. 28, Ee 
10. Does the Epistle exhort us to this ?—Yes. a 
1}. What effect does it teach us the light should have on us?— 
* That we should not be conformed to this world, but be transformed ia 


by the renewing of the mind.” 
12. To what docs it exhort us?—To humility, “not to think of 
ourselves nore highly than we ought to think, but to think soberly.” fi 


13. Is this the right frame of mind for receiving the manifested 
light into our hearts ?—Yes,—Provy. iii. 34; James, iv. 6. 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


}. What profession do we make the basis of our prayer ?—That 
God governs all things in heaven and earth. 

2. What therefore do we pray ?—“ That he will hear the supplica- 
tions of his people.” 

3. And what answer do we ask to our supplications ?— That he. 
will give us peace all the days of our life.” 

4. What peace do we ask ?-—The peace of the soul,—John, xiv. 27 ;, 
xvi. 33. 

5. How is this peace procured ?—Through faith in Jesus Christ,— 
Rom. v. |. 

6. What are we exhorted to on our part ?—To apply it in prayer 
to our soul’s comfort.—Phil. iv. 6, 7. 

7. What must our assurance be to secure us peace in Jesus Christ ? 
—That he is our Saviour and Redeemer.—John, i. 45 ; vi. 14, 

8, How was this proved or manifested to us ? By his miracles.— 
John, iii. 2; vi. 14, (supra.) 

9, What striking instance does the Gospel give ?—His first miracle 
at Cana, 

10. Is the effect of this on his disciples pointed out ?—Yes. “ He 
manifested forth his glory, and his disciples believed on him,” 

11. What effect does the Epistle show that it is to have on us ?— 
According to our different gifts or opportunities we are to make Him 
known to the world, (see Epistle.) 

12. How may we in our own lives make manifestation of God ?— 
By showing the effect of our belief on our hearts.—Matt. v. 16. 

13. Does the Epistle furnish us with rules for this ?—Yes.—See 
Rom, xii. 9 to 16, (Epistle.) 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


1, What is our first prayer ?—That God would mercifully look 
upon our infirmities. | 

2. What do you understand by looking on them ?—Looking on 
them in pity.—Heb, iv. 15, 16. 

3. What does it express here besides our weakness ?—Our inability 
to pray to God aright.—Rom, viii, 26. 

4. Is a sense of our weakness a necessary condition of prayer P— 
Yes, our own weakness brings us to him who is Almighty for aid.— 
2 Cor. iii. 5; Luke, xi. 1. | 

5, What else is required to give value to our prayers ?—Faith.— 
Heb, xi. 6; Matt. xxi. 22; Heb. x. 22; James, i. 6; v. 15, 

G. In a full sense of our weakness, what does the Collect teach us 
further to pray for ?—« That in all our dangers and necessities God 
will stretch forth his right hand to help and defend us.” 

7. What does the Gospel afford us to confirm the value of the 
prayer of faith ?—The two cases of the leper and of the centurion’s 
ervant, 
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8. Does the church, during this season, connect her teaching with 
any great event ?—Yes, with the Epiphany of our Lord. 

9. [Is the history of this carried forward in the Gospel ?—Yes, in 
both these miracles. 

10. Did our Lord make open manifestation of his divine character 
in them ?—Yes. He declared himself God in his authoritative words, 
“| will, be thou clean.” 

11. Do you recollect any other occasion on which he used this 
very power to convince the Jews ?—Yes,—Matt. ix, 5, 6, 7. 

12, How did he make further manifestations of himself in this 
miracle ?—By sending the healed leper to the priests, to show 
himself, 

13. Of what nation was the Centurion ?—A Roman. 

14. To whom, then, did he in this miracle manifest himself ?—To 
the Gentiles, : 

15. How did he intimate his further and more general manifes- 
tation to the Gentiles ?—* Many shall come from the East and the 
West, and sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

16. What practical lesson should this manifestation of our Lord 
teach us who are Gentiles?—To walk worthy of our calling.— 

Eph. iv. 1, 2,3; 1 John, i, 7. 

17. Does not the Epistle exhort us to this ?—Yes., 

18. What are its general exhortations ?—*“ To live peaceably with 
all men, and to overcome evil with good.” 

19, In what does it exhort us to entertain a sense of our own infir- 
mities ?—“ Be not wise in your own conceits.” 

20. Should not this be the pervading effect on our hearts of the 
consideration of the Epiphany ?—Yes.—Luke, ii. 34; Is, xlii. 6, 7; 
Ps. xl.5, 11; xxxvii. 39, 40. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY, 


1, What do we plead with God in this Collect ?—His knowledge 
of the frailty of our nature amid the many and great dangers of our 
Christian path, 

2. What do these prevent our doing ?—Standing upright, success- 
fully resisting them.—Gal, v. 17; Rom. vii, 15, 18, 19, 20. 

3. Does the Gospel afford us any instance of this?—Yes. “ And 
his disciples came to him, and awoke him, saying, Lord, save us; we 
perish, And he said unto them, Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith ?” 

4. Do you call to mind any other signal instance ?—Yes, that of 
Peter's denial of our Lord.—Mark, xiv. 

5. For what do we pray in the Collect ?>—“ That God would grant 
us such strength and protection as may support us in all dangers, and 
carry us through all temptations,” 

6. Whence do these dangers and temptations arise ?—From the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, (Catechism.)—1 John, v. 19 ; John, vii. 
7; 1 John, ii. 15, 16. 
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7. Ov what are our thoughts and affections to be set ?—On heaven 
and heavenly things.— Col. iii, 1, 2. 

&. How does the Epistle teach us to pass through the world ?— 
« Rendering to all their dues,” 

9, Shall not this save us from many of the dangers and temptations 
of the world ?—Yes, and enable us to devote ourselves to God.— 
Matt. vi. 33; 1 Cor. x. 13. 

10, We pray for strength; in whom is our strength?—In our 
Lord Jesus Christ.—Jolhn, xv. 5. 

11, What proofs of his power are given us in the Gospel ?—His 
commanding the elements, and his control over the spiritual world in 
the cure of those possessed of devils. 

12. Did he not in these again manifest himself as the Son of God 
to the world ?—Yes, 

13. How did his disciples acknowledge him ?—In their exclama- 
tion—* What manner of man is this, that even the winds and the sea 
obey him!” 

14. How does this give us the confidence the prayer of the Collect 
requires ?—We know in whom we believe, and whose strength it is 
on which we trust.—2 Cor. xii, 9; Ps. xxxiv. 17, 18, 19. 

15. What was the effect of this power on those witnessing the cure 
of the demoniacs ?—Frightened at his presence, “ they besought him 
to depart out of their coasts.” 

16. Do you observe anything in their case that would tend to 
give their conscience greater alarm? Yes, they were living in open 
breach of the command of the lawgiver by herding swine. —John, iii, 19. 

17. But how does the Collect teach us to receive him?—As our 
strength and protection.—Is. xl. 29, 31 ; 2 Tim, iv. 17, 18. 


ON 1JOHN, V. 6—8. 


Str,—This passage, when the suspected part of it is omitted, stands 
thus :— 

“ This is he that came by water and blood, even Jesus Christ; not 
by water only, but by water and blood. And it is the Spirit that beareth 
Witness (rd peaprupovy,) because the Spirit is truth, 

“For (dre) there are three that bear witness (rpeicg ciow vi 
paprupovyres,) the Spirit and the water and the blood ; and these three 
agree in one.” 

To this Dr. Miller, in your last number, objects,— 

Kirst, that “the witnessing, which is in one verse attributed exclu- 
sively to the Spirit, is, in that which immediately follows, attributed 
to the Spirit in conjunction with the water and the blood ;” and, 
what adds to the difficulty, that “ the latter statement, though appa- 
rently at variance with the former, is, by the word éri, assigned as 
the reason and proof of it.” The apparent discrepancy may, I con- 
ceive, be removed thus :—In the former verse there are two assertions : 
one, that Jesus Christ came by water and blood ; the other, that it is 
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the Spirit that beareth witness. With reference, then, to the whole ot 
this statement, St. John adds, in the latter verse, that “since Jesus 
Christ came by water aud blood, there are, in fact, three witnesses, 
namely, the water, and the blood, i in addition to the Spirit.” With 
regard to the dr, this will admit of a wider application than Dr. 
Miller gives to it, It may indicate that what St. John says about the 
three witnesses is to be taken as “a reason and proof” of the general 
doctrine for which he is here contending, and not merely of the par- 
ticular statement which immediately precedes. 

Secondly, Dr. Miller objects, that “the personality which in the 
former verse is withheld from the Spirit by the neuter gender of the 
accompanying participle (rd rd paprupovy,) is in the latter 
extended to all the three witnesses by the use of the masculine 
(rpei¢ elow oi paprupoirres.)” But how else should St. John have 
written ? Since in the former verse rd rvedpa comes first, it was neces- 
sary that the participle which follows should agree with it in gender, 
On the contrary, in the latter verse the witnesses are not in the first 
instance specified ; it is stated, generally, that there are three wit- 
nesses 5 and here it was natural to use the masculine gender, Tpeis 
of paprypovyres being exactly equivalent to rpeis ciow. 
There is no weight in Dr, Miller’s remark, that personality is with- 
held from the one witness, and granted to the three. The Spirit’s 
personality is no more negatived by the neuter participle in this pas- 
sage than by the neuter pronouns in John xiv. 16,17. “ I will pray 
the Father, and he shall give you another Comforter, even the Spirit 
of truth; whom (6) the world cannot receive, because it seeth him 
(aird) not, neither knoweth him (airo.”’) 


M. J. M. 


REPLY TO THETA LANCASTRIENSIS. 


Rev. Sizn,—1 beg to offer a few remarks in reply to the letter of 
“ ‘Theta Lancastriensis,” in your number of December last. 

He assumes, that verses 6, 7, 8 of Isaiah xi. are to be understood 
liguratively, (1 presume it is to these verses that he refers,) aud on 
this assumption concludes, that we are to understand I1 and 12 
figuratively also, and to believe them merely to predict the conver- 
sion of the Jews to the faith of Christ, unaccompanied by, what the 
language seems distinctly to foretel, their being gathered from their 
present dispersion and restored to their own land. 

L reply, that, since I understand the former verses in a literal sense, 
and believe them to refer to the blessed state of all created nature, 
when the curse shall be removed from the earth, and creation deli- 
vered from the bondage of corruption, under which it now groans, 
(Rom, viii, 19—21,) the foundation of his argument is to my mind 
quite overthrown, and Iam altogether consistent in taking the latter 
verses in their plain and evident signification. As the first restoration 
of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity was a literal one, consis- 
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tency seems to require, that, when the Almighty says, * He shall set 
his hand again the second time to recover the remnant of his people, 
&e.,” we must understand his words in a like sense. 1 do not 
see, on your correspondent’s method of interpretation, what seuse is 
to be assigned to verses 14, 15, 16, of the same chapter. If they be 
taken literally, of the last conflicts and triumphant victories of the 
Jews over their enemies, at the eve of their final restoration, and of 
the signal miracles which other prophets predict in connexion with 
that great event, their meaning is tolerably clear. I may add, that 
the 4th verse, compared with 2 Thess. ii. 8, where St. Paul manifestly 
refers to it, distinctly indicates the period to which the chapter relates, 
i, e., not the day of Pentecost, &c., to which “ ‘Theta Lancastriensis” 
ascribes it, but a time yet to come, 

In respect to the words, * He shall lift up an ensign to the nations,” 
and the words of St. Paul, (Rom. xi. 25,) all are agreed, I presume, 
that the final conversion of the Jews will be accompanied with great 
blessings to the world at large. I take St. Paul’s expression, “ the 
fulness of the Gentiles,” to relate to the fulness of the times which 
Giod has appointed for “ taking out of the Gentiles a people for his 
name,” (Acts xv. 14.) He seems to mean the same thing as is ex- 
pressed in Luke xxi. 24, “ Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the 
Gentiles until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.’ ‘The apostle 
cannot mean, what he is sometimes represented as meaning, that the 
conversion and restoration of the Jews will not take place until the 
whole of the Gentile world is converted; because, in a former verse, 
(the 15th,) he himself describes the restoration of Israel as the grand 
instrumentality in promoting the general blessedness of the world. 
“If the casting away of them be the reconciling of the world, what 
shall the receiving of them be but life from the dead?” And this 
agrees with the course of events prophetically described by St. James 
in Acts xv. 14—17, and with the words of Psalm cii. l13—16,. See 
also Isaiah Ixvi. 19. 

Your correspondent says, Jer. ili. 18 admits of a similar interpre- 
tation to that which he has given to Isaiah xi, I confess, 1 cannot 
understand, by what legitimate rule of interpretation we can suppose 
“ the land that I have given foran inheritance unto your fathers,’ to 
mean anything but the literal land of Canaan. I know not what 
more express words, than those which the prophet here uses, could 
be employed to predict a literal return of Israel and Judah to that 
land. The difficulty which he suggests in respect to the words “ all 
the nations shall be gathered unto it, to the name of the Lord, to 
Jerusalem,” seems to me fully removed by the words of Leslie quoted 
in my third letter (Nov. No., p. 484,) and by what | have added in 
my last letter, (Dec. No., p. 634-5.) 

Your correspondent asserts the future union of Israel and Judah in 
one nation, as predicted in Ezekiel xxxvii., to be a figurative predic- 
tion of “the union among all nations by their introduction into the 
Christian Church.’ I have already given my reasons for taking the 
prophecy in its literal meaning, which its peculiar nature seems to me 
most imperatively to require; and to these reasons I do not see that 
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your correspondent has given any adequate reply. I do bent 


any connexion to exist, between that chapter and the 

Panl, (Eph. ii. 14.) The apostle seems to me to be speaking 
altogether of a different subject. As to the difficulty suggested from 
the words, “ David, my servant, shall be their prince for ever,” the 
word “ David” signifying literally “The Beloved,” may be quite 
literally understood of the Saviour, emphatically God's beloved Son. 

I must further contend against your correspondent, that “ a strictly 
literal interpretation is” fully “ admissible” in respect to the passages 
quoted at the close of his letter. The prophetical writings abound 
with passages which show, that, after the final restoration of Israel, 
their land, where violence and destructiom have raged so fearfully in 
former days, and even at the present day also, shall be the scene of such 
miseries no more, but shall be emphatically the abode of peace and 
blessedness ; and that the children of Israel shall then be preeminently 
a holy nation, and Jerusalem, “the city of righteousness, the faith- 
ful city.” That I take the passage (Isaiah, xi, 6—8,) literally, and 
my reason for so doing, I have stated above. 

Iam glad to see your correspondent’s observations in the latter 
part of his letter; because they show, that he is no believer in the 
modern dream of the universal conversion of the world, previous to 
the second advent, if I do not mistake his meaning. My reply to 
his question,——How I reconcile the descriptions of the perfectly holy 
state of the restored nation of Israel, with the parable of the tare, 
and with our Lord’s question, “ When the Son of Man cometh shall 
He find faith on the earth ?” I will give in the words of Bishop Hors- 
ley, on Psalm xlvi. 5. “ The restoration of the Jews will be one of 
the first things at the season of the second advent, \t will be accom- 
plished in the very dawning of that day when the Son of Righteous- 
ness will rise with healing on His wings.” 

On this most deeply interesting subject, and on some points there- 
with connected, and which have reference to matters alluded to, both 
in your correspondent’s letter, and in Mr. Arnold’s pamphlet, I should 
be glad to offer some further remarks if I can find time, and if you 
can allow me room. I may be allowed to add that my arguments 
from Dent. xxviii., xxix., and xxx., and my chief positions laid 


down in my second letter, seem quite untouched by “ Theta Lan- 
castriensis.” 


we 


tad ie 


I remain, Rev. Sir, faithfully yours, M.N. D. 


P'S. As your correspondent refers to St. Ireneus and St. Augus- 
tine, I may be permitted to cite the well-known passage of St. Justin 
Martyr, in defence of the system of interpretation which I advocate. 
“ | however, and any besides who are Christians of a right way of 
thinking in all respects, know, that there shall be both a resurrection 
in the flesh, and a thousand years in Jerusalem, built, and adorned, 
and enlarged, asthe prophets Ezekiel and Isaiah, and the rest of them, 
profess.” 1 copy these words for convenience from Mr. Greswell's 
translation, in the introduction to his admirable exposition of the 


Parables, wherein he has very decisively proved that all the earliest 
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fathers, St. Irenzeus among the rest, held similar views, . As far gs 
the'testimony of the fathers is of importance, and, no doubt, it is of 
very considerable weight, the evidence of those who lived nearest to 
the times. of the apostles must necessarily be allowed to be of the 
greatest consequence. 

Your correspondent grants, that, in the passage of Ezekiel, xxxvii. 
under consideration, the prophet is speaking of the literal Israel and 
Judah, so far that he describes him as alluding to the enmity which 
grew up between them after the separation in Rehoboam’s reign, and 
as indicating the union which would again subsist between them in 
those days to which he refers. This seems to me to concede the 
whole matter in dispute; and I cannot see any ground, therefore, for 
his future assertion that the prophecy is to be understood of a quite 
different subject, viz., the union between Jews and Gentiles iu the 
Christian Church. Consistency seems to require, that, if the terms 
Israel and Judah are taken literally in respect to their past history, 
they must be taken literally in respect to their future history also, in 
the same passage of Scripture. And the words which follow verse 25, 
“ they shall dwell in the land that I have given unto Jacob my ser- 
vant, wherein your futhers have dwelt,” seem so absolutely to require a 
literal interpretation, that, if we are to be allowed to wrest such plain 
words to a figurative meaning, I do not see what certainty we can 
ever have, that the words of Holy Scripture mean what they say, or, 
on the same principle, what reply we can make to the figurative inter- 


pretations which Jews, Socinians, and Rationalists claim to give to 
other parts of the word of God. 


LEAVES FROM A DIARY. 


Sin,—It has ever been my habit to commit my thoughts, on each 
striking passage I read, to paper. The results of this practice would 
fill much larger space than you can afford to give, or your readers 
would care to see so occupied; but if the gleanings of my lucubra- 
tions can elicit thought, and with thought light on the many subjects 
that must constantly occupy any tolerably active mind, a community 
of thought and intellect will be established which it will be very 
delightful to follow out in its results. I will not pledge myself to 
thinking deeply or abstrusely, for the thoughts of every-day life run 
most on the surface, nor will I pledge myself always to think on such 
subjects as suit the gravity of a theological magazine ; but thinking as 
a Christian may think without offence, and as a Christian minister, 
with a mind occupied with spiritual things, I shall be pardoned if I 
aim sometimes led into such subjects as bear only a remote reference 
to clerical matters, and sometimes into those that have little or none, 
The British Magazine has always had a corner for matters of general 
import, and this corner you will, perhaps, allow me to occupy. It 
will be my especial object, if you allow me the opportunity I ask, to 
elicit the consideration of points of common interest, and to correct 
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my own views and misapprehensions by the sounder conceptions of 
others. In the hope that I may thus conduce to the free discussion of 
questions of interest, let me subscribe myself, Sir, Beta. 


(1.) 
« As fowls whose wings are not proportionate to the weight of their & 
bodies do usually run some paces before they can rise from the earth 
to begin their flight, so the church directeth us (in the sentences) first 
to prepare our hearts before we begin to pray.""—Comber’s Companion 
to Temple, p. 1. 
In reading this beautiful extract from Dean Comber’s work, 
I was carried away with the thought of that admirable wisdom 
which. the church has displayed in her formularies. It is not 
merely that each part is beautiful in itself, but that each is so 
consistently connected with others as to form one beautiful whole. 
The value of this can never be understood, or it is impossible that we 
should so fly from it as we do, and seek other sources and formularies 
m7 of devotion. We pardon the dissenter who, on a mistaken principle, 
objects to forms of prayer; but what can we say for the numerous 
classes of churchmen who depreciate it? When the strict observance 
of Rubrics of the Prayer-book is insisted on, often to the annoyance 
of our congregations, who like not novelty, even though that novelty 
be a return to ancient practices—what can we say to those who 


i he neglect its spirit and who fail to insist on the meaning, and purport, 
he and reason of the arrangement which the different parts of the service 
i require ? Let us only point out to our people the spirituality of the 
rik Book of Common Prayer, and we shall do far more to restore its ob- 
il servance in all its rites, its rubrics, and other requirements, than the most 


scrupulous genaflexions will everaccomplish. If they were impressed 
with this beautiful idea of the sentences with which the service com- 
mences, we should hardly see them dropping into our churches, as 
we very ordinarily do, as if it were utterly unimportant where or in 
what part the service were begun or taken up, nor should we perhaps 
find such latitude given as is given in many of the London churches, 
by appointing the Psalms! as the part of the service until which 
the appropriated pews were to remain vacant, 


(2.) 

In the “ Athenwum” I read, November 10, 1845— This seems to 
us true greatness ; which will not so much strive after what lies past 
the power of man to execute and apply, as work out the noblest 
imaginings by the aid of attainable materials.” 

A lively specimen, this, of modern inflated phraseology, and yet 
without much truth and deep thought. This is indeed true greatness, 
to work out the noblest imaginings by the aid of attainable materials ; 
or to render it into somewhat more familiar language, to reduce 
theory to practice by working out what the highest flights of the ima- 
gination have produced, by such ordinary means as are found ready, 
or made ready to our hands. ‘This would solve many a problem, if 
we would but adhere to it. If we will but take the world as it is, we 
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may often make it what it ought to be. But theorists like to im- 
prove in the abstract, and leave the practical part to work itself out ; 
as if the whole mechanism of social life were like that of a steam- 
engine, and that if the primum mobile be given, each part would work 
out its own office. What nobler imaginings, in the language of my 
extract, can we have than the church? for carrying out which there 
are all the attainable materials required, and yet it is not carried out. 
Why ? because we prefer some theory beside the church to the theory 
of the church ; and where we have the theory correct, we put by the 
attainable materials for materials more to our own taste? In short, 
the noblest imagining is too spiritual for our worldly minds to reach ; 
and we cry, “ The Church—the Church !” as our watchword, but we 
neglect to carry out its principles in the every day conduct of life. 
When we examine the proportions and parts of the edifice, “ as built 
on the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone,’’ we one by one, as we pass them in review, admire and 
admit their beauty ; but whether it be that the capacity of the mind . 
is not equal to it, or that the uneradicated prejudices of the world in- 
terfere with it, few or none of us are able to embrace it as a whole, 
If we could but be persuaded to see nothing beyond the Prayer-book 
complete, with the Articles proved in all parts by Scripture, and en- 
deavour to carry out its principles and injunctions in their simplicity, 
not foolishly insisting on a dead letter, or evenon a stereotyped mis- 
print, if it marred the spirit of the whole, or jarred unnecessarily with 
the spirit of the age—I mean the Christian age in which we live—might 
we not find both the noble imagining and the attainable materials our 
proposition requires ? 
(3:) 


“ All the great ideas or verities of religion seem in danger of being 
condensed into idols, or evaporated into metaphors.” — Coleridge, 
Pref. Aids to Reflection. 

How truly does this represent the present state of opinion in the 
church! The conflicting tendencies of the two extreme parties into 
which it is divided seem to threaten, whether through condensation 
or evaporation, to sublimate all the principles on which the fabric of 
the church has hitherto rested or appeared to rest. I say appeared 
to rest, because in estimating the potency of the assailing forces, we must 
be sure that what we defend are really its outworks, and that the founda- 
tions on which it really stands are attacked. The great ideas or verities 
of religion are few and simple, when we examine them by God's word ; 
but are many, minute, and particular, when we estimate them according 
to man’s — He who runs may read what is necessary, but he 
who condenses what he reads into a system of abstruse and difficult 
doctrines, esoteric and exoteric, or evaporates the sublime mysteries of 
trath into metaphors, is one who has his mind stored with idols or 
metaphors before he comes to read God’s word. The theories with 
which the mind is led away are deductions from the doctrines which 
are positively taught, not the doctrines themselves; and in estimating 
the value or force of the deduction, we must estimate the value of 
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each link in the chain by which the deduction is worked out. A 
single non sequitur vitiates the whole conclusion, and the church 
stepping in with her sixth Article, takes ‘us back to the primary 
doctrine from which the deduction was made. If we adhere to this, 
we shall prevent many of the erroneous conclusions into which our 
opinions elsewhere formed are apt to lead us, and we shall make our 
stand on the only unshifting basis which amid all the changes and 
chances of this mortal life we shall be enabled to find. 


(4.) 

“ Accustom yourself to reflect on the words you use, hear, or 
read, their birth, derivation, and history.”—Coleridge. 

How useful is this direction for the pulpit, the school, and the sick- 
room. Error is the child of mystification, and nowhere is this more 
felt than in the difficulties of clerical ministration. Between the 
teacher and those taught there is unfortunately a difference in limine : 
the one thinks and speaks in classical, the other in Saxon-English, 
The Latinisms and Grecisms in our common conversation are so 
familiar to us that we are not sensible of the use of them, while, 
unless explained to those taught, they are utterly unintelligible. The 
dissenter has precisely the same advantage over us, differing only in 
degree, that he has over the church minister in Wales or Scotland ; 
he speaks the language of the people, and they consequently inti- 
mate by their expressions that they get most good, that is, derive 
most advantage, understand better what they hear in the meeting-house 
than what they hear in the church. How is this to be remedied ? By 
the churchman descending to the standard of those he teaches, or by 
their being raised to his by an improvement ip education? The latter 
alternative is evidently the only practicable one. We cannot descend, 
if it were desirable. Our education gives us a phraseology that we 
cannot put aside, By care and diligence, indeed, we may so chasten 
our style as to Saxonize it, if I may be permitted the expression ; but 
to be thoroughly intelligible, it must be almost pure Saxon: that is, 
vulgar, for the oldest provincialisms will be found to be the remnants 
of our forefathers’ speech. In token of which I would call into court 
the most improved and latest edition of “Johnson’s Dictionary,” and 
Horne Tooke’s “ Diversions of Purley.’’ Such vulgarisms, I use it 
in no offensive sense, would seriously derogate from the propriety of 
our addresses, and make them too familiar in their style to be suited 
to the dignity and solemnity of our purpose. What, then, is to be 
done? Why the efforts of the best friends of the church must be di- 
rected to the education of her people, not merely in religious know- 
ledge, of whatever first and overwhelming importance this may be, but 
in the knowledge of their own language, that they may be enabled to 
use it and understand it. To this education, has hitherto been very 
little directed ; but if we would make it what it must be, to be efficient 
to the ends proposed, the power, meaning, and derivation of words 
must be taught and much insisted on, and the grammatical structure 
of sentences connected in the mind of the scholar with the meanin 
they convey. 1 am well aware that there are many well-wishers of 
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education who depreciate this, and that even those who are dis 

to give it a much higher range than is usual in our schools, look upon 
this as an unnecessary branch of learning ; but surely it may be proved 
that it is of all the most important. As reading, writing, and arit\- 
metic are but the instruments by which education is to be carried oa 
and may be used for bad quite as readily as for good purposes, 
and forms, therefore, only as it were the elementary means of instruc- 
tion—so will it be evident that a knowledge of the language in 
which that instruction is to be conveyed is as essentially elementary 
as are the almost mechanical acquisitions before alluded to, Without 
a knowledge of language, in structure, power, and derivation of its 
words, it is impossible that any clear or defined ideas can be conveyed 
to our minds through its agency, and we cannot be surprised if those 
who have acquired it only as a spoken language, attaching to each 
gound somesimple idea, without any justconception of its force or reason, 
should be easily led to confound truth and error conveyed through a 
medium they do not understand, and to catch at and follow after that 
teaching in matters of the highest moment to them which brings truth 
in its application most familiarly before them, It will surely then be 
our wisdom, on the one hand, to adopt the exhortation of the passage 
selected from Coleridge's “Aids to Reflection,” in our own teaching, and 
on the other, so to educate our people that they may be saved from 
the necessary consequences of having instruction conveyed to them 
through a medium they do not understand. By an approximation on 
both parts, that is, by our correcting and simplifying our words in our 
addresses to our people, and by so improving our scheme of education 
as to embrace a practical knowledge of our mother tongue, great evils 
may be avoided, and our people placed in that position which for their 
own sakes, and for the sake of truth, they have a right to command. 
We blame, and justly, those who pray in a foreign tongue, but we 
cannot entirely exonerate ourselves if our teaching is in such a phrase- 
ology that those we teach only partially understand us. 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS, 


A Brief Discourse of the Troubles begun at Frankfort, in the year 1554, about 
the Book of Common Prayer and Ceremonies. Reprinted from the Black- 
Letter Edition of 1575, with an Introduction, Petheram, London. 8vo. 
pp. xvi. 215. 

The proceedings of the English exiles who fled from this country 

during the reign of Queen Mary, form one of the most curious chap- 

ters in our ecclesiastical history. The volume now reprinted has 
always been known as the principal source of information on the 
subject, not only as regards those at Frankfort, to whom it primarily 
refers, but those who are incidentally mentioned as residing at Geneva, 

Strasburg, &c. It has, however, always been one of the most-un- 

pleasantly printed, and unreadable of books, and for a long while one 
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of the rarest; so that all who take any interest in our ecclesiastical 
history are under an obligation to the publisher for bringing it out in a 
very cheap, neat, readable volume, reprinted apparently with great 
care, and with attention to one point which is too frequently neglected, 
but which it is very desirable to attend to, in reprinting old books, 
whenever it can be done (as it commonly may) without any sacrifice 
of appearance or expense—it is reprinted page for page, so that it is 
suited to all the references which may have been made to it during 
a period of more than two centuries and a half. The introduction 
is a valuable addition, and the suggestions of Professor M‘Crie, 


which it contains, demonstrate a high probability that Whittingham, 
afterwards Dean of Durham, was the author. 


Catholic Safeguards against the Errors, and Corruptions, and Novelties of’ the 


Church of Rome ; being Discourses and Tracts, selected from the Works of 


Eminent Divines of the Church of England who lived during the Seventeenth 
Century ; with an Index and References. By James Brogden, M.A. Vol. 1. 
London: Murray. 8vo, pp. 615. 


Tur first volume of this work (which was announced some months ago 
as in course of preparation) has now been published, recent events hav- 
ing induced Mr. Brogden, it is understood, to deviate so far from his 
original intention, as to bring out the work in volumes. And certainly 
such a collection cannot but be considered no lessseasonable under 
present circumstances, than ‘useful at all times. For it is impossible to 
understand the distinctive doctrine and position of a Protestant refor- 
mation without an acquaintance with the errors of Rome, and with 
those arguments by which the great and illustrious writers of the 
seventeenth century defended our church. 

‘The present volume includes discourses on the general heads of the 
controversy—“ Of the Church,” “Of the Differences between the 
Church of Rome and the Church of England,” « Of Schism,” and 
“ Of the Errors, Corruptions, and Novelties of the Church of Rome,” 
by Hooker, Ussher, Field, Jackson, Bramhall, Taylor, and other well 
known names; and Mr. Brogden states that his selections are given 
“ without any addition or curtailment, either in the text or in the 
notes.” The work cannot but prove a most timely addition to the 
libraries of those who do not possess the original works; and very few 
possess them all. 


The Lyra Ecclesiastica, consisting of Voluntaries, Introits, Chants, Services, 
Anthems, Sanctuses, §c., by Eminent Living Composers. Edited by the 
Rev. J. Fawcett. Bradford, Taylor; London, Rivingtons. Folio. 


Tuts volume contains a greater number of really pleasing compositions 
than are generally found in collections by living writers. There is an 
evident aim in the majority of them to return to the simplicity and 
solemnity of the older cathedral music; and in some instances with 
considerable success. In some there is a degree of affectation, and a 
want of ease and smoothness, But if those who undertake to write 
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for the church will steadily keep before them such models as Farrant, 
Aldridge, Gibbons, and Tallis, they will find that the secret of that 

leasure which their compositions give, is worthy of the labour of a 
diligent study. Not that one has any sympathy with those who draw 
a rigid line in favour of this school. ‘There are compositions of Pur- 
cell, Croft, Greene, Boyce, Battishell, and Hayes, which are pre- 
eminently beautiful, and in every way as suitable for divine service 
as those of an earlier period. 


MISCELLANEA. 


ROMAN-CATHOLIC MISSIONS, 


(From the Journal of the Lord Bishop of Madras’s Visitation Tour in 
January and February, 1845.) 


Wiru reference to the actual state of things in Tinnevelly, and the 
bright prospects opened there by God's providence to the church, lam 
anxious to press this one fact upon the Christian public, in order that 
the numerous conversions there from heathenism may be estimated at 
their right value. Our system is exactly the opposite to that of the 
Roman Catholics. We are very cautious in receiving and very jealous 
in watching over our converts. We seek not to make a temporary 
sensation, which might advance the praise and glory of our church, 
but to save souls, through Christ, for ever. Our 'Tinnevelly brethren 
are all cautious men; 1 know not one rash man among them, or one 
who is in danger of being carried away by a popular movement from 
the duty so peculiarly imposed upon a missionary in India, from the 
character of the people he has to deal with, to avoid being misled by 
mere appearances and outward professions, ‘lhe melancholy failure 
of popery as a converter of the heathen in Southern India is a beacon- 
light to the protestant missionaries, to warn them from encountering 
a similar danger. The highly-vaunted Madura mission had long since 
proved to be a “strong delusion and a lie;” and what popery was 
here in the seventeenth century it remains in the nineteenth—gaudy, 
specious, and very easy to be taken up; because, whilst it has the 
form of godliness, it altogether wants its power. 

On the other hand, I will boldly say, that our own system, whilst 
it is as zealous as that of the Romanists in seeking the lost, never 
slumbers or sleeps over them when found. A good missionary of the 
Church of England feels that he must be always about his master’s 
business. With him the baptism of the convert is indeed the com- 
mencement of the spiritual life; but he knows nothing of the opus 
operatum of Romanism ; his motto is, let us “go on unto perfection ;” 
his object is to bring his converts to “cleanse themselves from all 
filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God.” 
By occupying this high and truly evangelical ground, he is raised far 
above the mere worldly ambition of compassing sea and land to make 
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one proselyte, the “sham,” to use the emphatic word of a powerful 
modern writer, of the true missionary spirit. | 

As a missionary station, there is a peculiarly urgent reason why 
the Church of England should never give it up. Trichinopoly is the 
stronghold of popery in Southern India, and aspires to be what 
Madura was in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. As I entered 
the town, I observed u gaudily decorated temporary theatre in the 
open air, exactly like the theatrical booths which I have often seen 
when a boy, at a country fair in England, except that éhis was sur- 
mounted by the cross. And here the popish priests exhibit to their 
miserably deluded proselytes, some so-called sacred drama; “ St. 
Michael and the Dragon,” or it may be his battle with the same 
arch-enemy over the body of Moses; or I know not what other 
parody of unspeakable things. And this is the preaching and teaching 
of Christ crucified to their poor converts! The Roman-catholic mis- 
sionaries have made a wonderful progress, and continue to overrun 
the eastern countries; but, since their chief design is to make prose- 
lytes to a party only, the souls that fall under their management are 
left in the utmost ignorance, without receiving so much as a real tinc- 
ture of inward piety, or of a saving conversion to God. At this rate, 
they go astray like lost sheep, and remain altogether strangers to the 
grand mysteries of salvation. Nor do their priests take the least pains 
to train them up to a competent knowledge of divine things; but sup- 
pose they have sufficiently answered the character of a missionary, 
when the heathens have learut to perform the external and customary 
formalities of the Church of Rome, and after this manner they con- 
vert a number of pagans in a little time, and with less pains and 
labour. 

The Lord, I hope, will keep us free from all such base and mer- 
cenary ends (as are apt to intrude upon the best contrived projects), 
and entirely fix our eye on the main scope—viz., the conversion of 
souls from darkness to light, as the word of God doth require. 

«—_. How their missionaries carry on this work in other parts of 
the East I cannot yet tell; but, if they don’t manage it with greater 
wisdom and application than what we see here, all the accessions they 
gain to support their party, will prove, at last, but sorry ornaments to 
a church that pretends to so many prerogatives beyond all others. 
At least, we may learn, by this instance, what to think of the high 
boasts, wherewith some oaye missionaries have filled their books, 
and told the world that they have converted thousands of heathens 
within the compass of one year; which sort of conversion is undoubt- 
edly much of the same nature with what we have seen performed in 
this town, 

«“ Some of these Roman-catholic converts have been with us. After 
some discourse with them, we found they did not know so much as 
one word of the Lord's Prayer. Some weeks ago a brahmin entreated 
leave to lodge in our house for some time; we knew not whether he 
did sincerely desire to be instructed in the principles of Christianity, 
or whether, perhaps, he might be an emissary, sent to get intelligence 
of our life and conduct. After having discoursed with him awhile, 
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he at last confessed he had been baptized five years ago by the Roman 
Catholics, and so supposed he was become a member of the true 
church, All he knew of the Christian religion was no more than 
that he had been sprinkled with water, and thereby initiated into the 
Christian church, He carried still about him the usual badge whereby 
these silly priests distinguish themselves from the common people, 
which is a little heathenish idolet fastened before their breast. He 
also still anointed, after the way of the heathenish priests, his breast 
and forehead, with an ointment made of ashes and cow-dung, and 
other filthy ingredients. This is the unhappy effect of a superficial 
method of converting heathens to the Christian faith, and which I fear 
is too frequently used in India.” 

The state of things here described by Ziegenbalg exists, unhappily, 
in full force at the present day. ‘The strength of the native Romanist 
church in India lies in the numbers of their proselytes, not in the 
spirituality of their faith and practice; and of vital religion they seem 
to know almost nothing. 

1 confess I have an unspeakable horror of popery as it works among 
the natives of India. It seems to me by far the most dangerous and 
soul-destroying delusion of Satan in this land, which has so long been 
his own, whereby he keeps to himself thousands upon thousands of 
miserable victims, whilst they appear to their countrymen, and per- 
haps also to themselves, to be following the Saviour; and these 
so-called converts to Christianity consequently induce the heathen to 
look upon the Protestant missionaries as bigoted, and uselessly and 
cruelly severe, because they require the heart to be given up to Him, 
and will not be satisfied with unintelligible prayers, unmeaning and 
childish processions, and a form of religion which seems to have made 
in this country a kind of offensive and defensive alliance against 
Protestantism, as the common enemy, with idolatry itself, It is a 
curious fact that the heathen here are in the habit of calling the Roman 
churches Mary-churches, and our churches God-churches, 

The following letter, which | received at Trichinopoly, and one of 
the most gratifying letters I ever received in my life, as evidencing 
that our speech and our preaching among the natives is really in 
demonstration of the Spirit, and of power, and that the heathen feel it 
as such, and wince under it, affords a curious comment on what I 
have just said respecting their feelings towards popery and the Chureh 
of England, and the distinction existing in their minds between a 
Mary-church and a God-church, 


“Ty the presence of the just and most honourable Lord Bishop, the 
Superintendent of the Church Mission, and the Gospel Society's Mis- 
sion in Tinnevelly. 


“ The humble Petition of the undersigned inhabitants of the villages in 
the Zillah of Tinnevelly. 


“Tnasmuch as there are in this country various religions,—viz., the 
popish religion, and the Mahomedan religion, and the Hindoo religion, 
and the Christian religion, it is the custom of the country that the 
followers of the several religions should adhere to their own religious 
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usages, and that the teachers of the several religions should labour to 
tuate their own systems. 

“ Now the Mahomedans, the Hindoos, and the Papists to this day 
abide by their own religions, strictly according to custom, and never 
consent to force over persons of other religions into theirs, or allow 
their own people to enter upon wicked courses; but the missionaries 
and others, who receive salaries to come out to this country, and teach 
Christianity to the people, fearing lest they should lose their salaries 
for want of converts, make congregations of wicked Shanars and 
thievish Maravars, and the Pullers and Pariahs who have always 
been our slaves, and shoemakers, basketmakers, and other low-caste 
persons, and teach them the gospel, the Ten Commandments, and the 
other things. 

“ The people who profess to receive this religion do not in the least 
abide by it, but are continually hindering the Hindoos from celebrating 
their socjal and religious ceremonies, and making their sacrifices. 
Not only so, they are continually digging down altars, and breaking 
idols to pieces, or carrying them off, and pulling down temples, If 
you ask them, ‘ Are these doings consistent with divine justice ? can 
you commit such iniquity as this?’ they abuse us, and plander us of 
our clothes and our ear-rings if we have got any, and plunder our 
houses too, if we happen to live near them. 

“They also, in some places, hinder the papists from beating tom- 
toms in their churches, and striking gongs and bells when they carry 
their dead to the burial ground ; and make a great disturbance about 
their having images in their churches, which they say they ought not 
to have. 

“ When we complain of these things to the missionaries, they never 
give us a direct answer, nor do they ever tell their people to refrain a 
from such evil practices, nor punish them, nor expostulate with them 
about behaving so unjustly. If we endeavour to prosecute them for 
these things, they falsify our statements, and say that their congrega- 
tions do not behave wickedly. They desire also to get possession of 
the property of other people. 

“ We, therefore, who endure all these evils, make our complaint 
before your just presence. 


“ Our prince of poets, Tiroovallaver, says— 
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* May life be preserved at the expense of honour? 
Life, which will terminate of itself?’ 


“ We may bear with the insults of foolish people fora day,—but =| 
continued insults who can bear ? 4 
“ When the people of our religion, unable any longer to endure this 
disgrace, shall become one, will this handful of people then remain 
steadfast—they who are learning Christianity for the sake of recom- ff 
mendation, and raising their caste, and a livelihood and temporary — 
assistance? It is well known now that many apostatize after they 
have obtained what they sought after. 
« As, therefore, it is certain that their people will not remain stead- 
fast, and that, from their conduct, great religious dissensions will arise, 
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and as Mr. Pettitt, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Cammerer, and Mr, Pope, mis- 
sionaries in this Zillah, do not in the least take this into consideration, 
we humbly make our request to you, that you will be pleased to tell 
those missionaries to tell their people, that in future they must not 
interfere with us, or make disturbances; and, as it is urgently neces- 
sary for us to receive from you a reply on the subject, we humbly 
beseech you to write to us, and tell us what is to be done. 
“We present many salams.” 


[ Here follow 150 signatures of the inhabitants of 


“January 5, 1845.” villages in the vicinity of Streeveigoondum. | 

The distinction between popery and Christianity and the complaint 
against the intolerance of our missionaries, who will meddle with 
heathenism, and positively refuse to live on good terms with error in 
religion, or with viciousness in life, is invaluable. 


KING'S COLLEGE, TORONTO, 


Tne following gratifying account of the first Convocation of the 
University of King’s College, Toronto, is taken from the Toronéo 
Herald, of Monday, October 27th, 1845. 


Thursday, Oct, 23rd, 1845, 


ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS. 
I, ADMISSION TO DEGREES. 


M.D. (ad eundem).—Lucius O’Brien, Edinburgh. 

M.A.—Stafford Lightburne, William Ramsay, Fred. W. Barron. 
C.M.—Edward M. Hodder. 

B.A.-—John Helliwell, Samuel S. McDonell, William Wedd, Henry 


John Boulton, George Crookshank, George W. Draper, Walter Sten- 


nett, John Roaf, James Stanton, James Hagerman, Norman Bethune, 
Elliott Grasett, Thomas M‘Lean, John E. Thomson, Delos White 
Beadle, Ira Lewis. 


B.A. (ad eundem.)—Stafford Lightburne, Dublin. 


II, INCORPORATION, 


Jedh. Merritt, St. John’s, Cambridge. 


III, MATRICULATION. 

Thomas Hudspeth, John Boulton, William C, Chewett, Thomas B. 

Dack, Egerton Ryerson, Charles 8. Kastwood, Peter M. MeCutchon, 

Jobn Shaw, Henry A. Thompson, James J. Vance, Charles J. 5. 

Askin, Nat. F. Marsh, Alexander McDougal, John Nation, James 
M. Salmon, Cortland Secord. 


1V, RECITATION OF PRIZE COMPOSITIONS. 

1. Latin Poem, by William Wedd, Sen. Soph. Subject—“ The 

benefactors of the University.”—2. English Essay, by Walter Sten- 

nett, Sen. Soph. Subject —“ The knowledge of the arts possessed by 
the ancient Kgyptians.”—3. Translation into Greek Tragic lambics, 

by William Wedd, Sen. Soph. Subject—Shakespeare, King John, 
Act iv., Scene 1, from “ Have you the heart” to “ present purpose.’ 
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—4. English Poem, by John Helliwell, Sen. Soph. Subject— 
“ Ontario.”"—5. Translation into Greek Prose, by William Wedd, 
Sen. Soph. Subject—Memmii Oratio, Sall. Jug. xxxiii, to xxxvi.— 
6. Latin Poem, by Walter Stennett, Sen. Soph. Subject—« M. Cur- 
tinus es in specum immittit.”—7. English Oration, by Daniel . 
M‘Michael, Freshman. Subject—“ The benefactors of the University.” 


¥. DISTRIBUTION OF HONOURS, ETC. 
FACULTY OF ARTs, 
Candidates for the Degree of B.A, 


1. Honours.—ZJn Literis Humanioribus, Classis Prima, 1. Johannes 
Helliwell; 2. S. S. Mc Donell; 3. Guls. Wedd, 4. H. J. Boulton,— 
Classis Secunda, George Crookshank.—Classis Tertia, none.— Classis 
Quarta, Guls, G, Draper. 

2. Mepats,—Classics, John Helliwell; Metaphysics et Ethics, 
Walter Stennett ; Natural and Experimental Philosophy, John Roaf ; 
Evidences and Biblical Literature, Walter Stennett; JAMESON MEDAL 
Jor History and Composition, Walter Stennett. 


Junior Sophisters and Freshmen. 


1, Honours.—Jn Literis Humanioribus, Classis Prima, H. B. Jes- 
sopp; A. Wickson.—Classis Tertia, 1. D. M‘Michael, 2. Thomas W. 
Marsh; 3. William Craigie.—Jn Disciplinis Mathematicis et Physicis, 
Classis Prima, D. M‘Michael.—Classis Secunda, 1. A. Wickson; 2. 
Thomas W. Marsh.—Classis Tertia, 1. C. R. Wilkes; 2. William 
Craigie; 3. John Boyd,—Classis Quarta, Robert Checkley, 

2. Prizes ano CertiricaTes.-—Classics—lst Class, H. B. Jessopp, 
A. Wickson, Prizemen; 3rd Class, 1. W. Craigie, 2, D. M‘Michael 
and T. W. Marsh. Mathematics—|st Class, D. M‘Michael, Prizemaan ; 
2nd Class, 1. T. W. Marsh; 2. A. Wickson; 3rd Class, 1. John 
Boyd, 2, W. Craigie, 3. C. R. Wilkes; 4th Class, R. Checkley, 
Metaphysics and Ethics—\st Class, H. B. Jessopp, Prizeman. Che- 
mistry—2nd Class, 1. R. Checkley, 2. W. Craigie; 3rd Class, A. 
Wickson ; 4th Class, 1, D. M‘Michael. 2. C, R. Wilkes, 3. T. W. 
Marsh, Eaperimenital Philosophy—ist Class, C. R. Wilkes, Prize- 
man; 2nd Class, A. Wickson. Logic—Ist Class, D. M*‘Michael, 
Prizeman ; 2nd Class, 1. C. R. Wilkes, 2. 'T. W. Marsh, 3, W. Craigie ; 
4th Class, A. Wickson. Hvidences—lst Class, D. M‘Michael, Prize- 
man; 2nd Class, H. B. Jessopp, 1. T. W. Marsh, 2. W. Craigie ; 3rd 
Class, 1. A. Dickson, 2. R. Checkley, Biblical Literature—2nd 
Class, H. B, Jessopp, 1. T. W. Marsh; 3rd Class, 1, D. M‘Michael, 
2. W. Craigie. 

FACULTY OF LAW, 


Law—Robert Cooper, Prizeman, 


In noticing the proceedings at King’s College, on Thursday, we 
have deemed it best to commence with publishing the official pro- 
gramme of the arrangements, thus enabling the public to become 
informed of all the occurrences, which it would not have been easy to 
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do by any account, however copious, of our own, With this record 
before them, our readers will the less need any lengthened description 
from us. 

The president of the University, the Lord Bishop, directed the 

roceedings, in which he was aided by the vice-president, the Rev. 
Dr. M‘Caul, and the professors, all of whom wore their proper acade- 
mical costume, the combination of which caused an agreeable eifect. 

The usual forms having been gone through with, and the college 
authorities having taken their places, it was pleasing to find that not 
only were several graduates of the British Universities in attendance 
to do honour to the occasion, but several were desirous to be admitted 
to the same standing in our Canadian University which they enjoyed 
at home. ‘This, and the admission of other parties to degrees having 
been concluded, the interesting ceremony commenced of admitting to 
the degree of B.A. those gentlemen who had commenced and com- 
pleted their academical education at the university of King's College. 
By far the greater portion of these were former students at Upper 
Canada College, and it was a prond sight to witness this youthful 
phalanx of learning and talent coming forward as evidences of the 
soundness of the system of instruction pursued in that institution, and 
to whiclt they owed so much of their after success in letters. After 
conferring the degrees, his lordship, the bishop, addressed the parties 
in the following appropriate and emphatic language :— 

“ GENTLEMEN,—Those of you who have been admitted to the 
degree of A.B may be styled the first fruits of this noble institution ; 
you have now received your first honours or degrees; some of you 
leave us for your destined professions; and for which the studies you 
have been pursuing here are an ample preparation, 

“Others of you still remain, to attain, within these walls, higher 
distinctions in literature and science. 

« But, whether present or absent, your hearts, I trust, will always 
be with us; for never can you forget, in afterlife, your obligations to 
this University, or hesitate to employ your best exertions to extend 
her usefulness and promote her prosperity. 

« Nor will she fail to have her eyes upon you, and to watch your 
future progress, and to rejoice in your honourable advancement; for 
in the worthy eminence of her sons, she places her claim for public 
gratitude and veneration. 

“It is pleasing, in the history of literature, to find that the most 
celebrated men produced by the universities of the ancient world 
have ever been their most grateful and devoted sons, and have deemed 
it among the first of their duties to maintain the privileges and pro- 
inote the interests of their respective colleges. 

« And so it will, in time, be here. Give us only a few years of peace 
aud tranquillity, and this institution, from the virtuous influence of 
her alumni, will beget an affectionate desire for her welfare in every 
corner of this great country, and, beholding her noble objects, and the 
blessings she is pouring over the whole population, no language will 


be used towards her, but that of “ God speed !” 
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* But the multifarious and important business of this auspicious day, 
only permits a word of admonition and encouragement. 

* Remember, then, my young friends, that in the present advanced 
age of the world, while true knowledge is a power and a felicity, 
ignorance is a degradation. If you waste in idleness your opportuni- 
ties of improvement, you lose your self-respect and the aflection of 
your early friends, who will no longer consider you fit associates, and 
ei will gradually sink from that rank in society which you might 
save commanded as yourown. Therefore, it becomes you to use 
every exertion to profit by the great advantages allowed you; and if 
you feel at any time the path arduous, be not discouraged, every 
obstacle will, under the divine blessing, flee before steady application 
and determined resolution. 

“It is true this University is only of yesterday, and cannot, like 
older institutions in our fatherland, yet call upon you to emulate 
famous philosophers, orators, and statesmen, which have covered 
them with glory ; but the germs of equal excellence are here, aud few 
institutions have given equal promise in the same time, Nay, I feel 
warranted in saying, that the literary and scientific proofs of progress 
exhibited on this happy occasion, would do credit to seminaries of 
long standing, and of established fame. 

“ Take courage, then ; the most animating prospects are before you ; 
and, although you may have to contend in many a conflict and con- 
sume many a midnight bour in silent study, the victory is certain, if 
you proceed with an bonest heart and a resolute mind, 

“ But however precious human knowledge may be, do not forget, 
that it must ever be subservient to divine, that you are to live for ever, 
and will continue in existence when all this beautiful world shall have 
passed away. 

“ Remember that divine knowledge, or religion, is the true founda- 
tion of all excellence, and that to fear God and keep his command- 
ments, is to run the race of immortality—it is to join the visible and 
invisible world—the body and the spirit—to receive the health of the 
soul, is the first and great concern of man, for human attainments are 
only valuable as they tend to exalt our being, and bring us to God, 
through our blessed Redeemer. 

** Permit me, in conclusion, to congratulate you on this happy day, 
which you will ever hold in affectionate remembrance; and I sin- 
cerely pray, that the blessing of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost, the source of all light and knowledge, and of all 
mercy, may ever be with you.” 

These remarks from his Lordship were received with marked satis- 
faction, and elicited loud applause. After the “ matriculation” had 
been finished, the recitations of the prize compositions afforded the 
audience a high intellectual treat. Iambics and sappbics, how metri- 
cal soever, are of little interest to the million, so we shall pass on to 
the English compositions, which were of great literary merit. The 
essay by Mr, Stennett was full of valuable and instructive matter, the 
attainment of which could only have been accomplished by extensive 
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reading. The poem by Mr. Helliwell was a pleasing specimen of 
versification, and the oration by Mr. M‘Michael, at once stamped him 
as an elegant and impressive writer. All these effusions were listened 
to with the greatest attention, and called forth repeated expressions of 
applause, 

The distribution of honours and prizes was one of the most penning 
features of the occasion, and the plaudits which greeted the successfu 
prizemen, made the very roof ring. Dr. M‘Caul, in the course of this 
pleasing duty, introduced several pertinent speeches to the effect, that 
the prizes had been legitimately won by hard labour, for he had deter- 
mined that no prize in King’s College should be less hardly earned 
than in the old Universities. The presentation to Mr, W. Stennett of 
the handsome and valuable medal, the liberal gift of his Honour the 
Vice Chancellor, Mr. Jameson, drew forth much applause, Dr. 
M‘Caul stating at the time, that the competition had been most credit- 
able, and the papers sent in would have been hard to beat at any 
university in the world, A special prize was awarded to Mr. 8, 
M‘Donell, the second competitor, who had followed so closely on Mr. 
Stennett, as to induce the wish there had been two medals to bestow. 

It would be easy to extend our remarks, but enough we think has 
been said to satisfy the public, that King’s College, as the seat of 
Canadian learning, is in the highest state of successful operation. The 
compositions which were recited on this occasion abundantly testify, 
that the innovations so loudly demanded in some quarters, would tend 
only to impair the usefulness of this noble institution, and lower her 
standard of learning: as evidences of the truth of this proposition, we 
should have been happy to publish some one or other of the English 
compositions. ‘The tree is to be judged by its fruits, and so long as 
King’s College shall exercise its chartered rights under auspices such 
as those which now regulate its affairs, and shall produce as proofs of 
its efliciency, fruits such as those which were exhibited on Thursday, 
long may the spoiler’s hand be held back from its contemplated work 
of mischief; and, to borrow his Lordship’s emphatic language, most 
heartily do we say of King’s College—God speed it, 


RE-OPENING OF ST. MARY DE CRYPT CHURCH, GLOUCESTER. 


Tuts beautiful old church was re-opened for Divine Service on 
Thursday last, the 27th instant, after having been closed for several 
months, during which period it has, as our readers are aware, under- 
gone a thorough repair and restoration, with the exception of the 
tower. The sacred structure had been suffered to fall into a state of 
decay ; the wallshad partly mouldered away, the roof was insecure— 
hardly weather proof, and the floor of the nave over the crypt, abso- 
lutely unsafe. We mention these things because some people who 
will not take the trouble to inquire, to examine for themselves, fancy 
that the work which has been undertaken has been mainly a work of 
* decoration,” instead of which, the church which must annually 
have led to an increase of expense to the parish, ultimately 
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have become almost ruinous, is now, with the exception we have indi- 
cated, in so sound and substantial a condition, that little may be appre- 
hended from the wear and tear of time, for very many years to come. 

It is only those who remember the church as it was about four 
years ago, when the restoration was first commenced, who can ade- 
quately estimate the importance of the restoration that has been 
effected. We always feel, on entering a church that has been ne- 
glected, as very many of our churches have for at least two centuries 
—especially during the last—oppressed’ with feelings somewhat akin 
to those which pervade the mind on visiting a fine old house ina 
state of decay, or a garden choked with weeds and briars. Musty 
pews of all sizes and varieties—hideous galleries—** churchwarden’'s 
gothic "—nondescript “ classic” amidst, perchance, exquisite gothic 
tracery—barbarous monuments—windows bricked up or partially 
hidden—dust and dirt wherever you take the pains to look for it, and 
often visible marks of neglect everywhere ; this is no bighly-coloured 
picture, but one which still unhappily applies to many of our old 
churches, although there are few parishes now in which some effort 
has not been made. Was it right that our churches should remain in 
this disgraceful state ?—that we should spare no cost in decorating 
our own buildings, in ministering to our luxuries, in gratifying our 
vanity, and consider “anything good enough” for the service of the 
sanctuary ? Yet we are told that the restoration, 7. e, the effectual 
repair of parish churches, which are “ the glory of our land,” is the 
restoration of Popery 

It will be recollected that the work of restoration in the Church of 
St. Mary de Crypt commenced in the chancel, which is certainly one of 
the most beautiful chancels in England, in dignity of character and 
harmony of proportion. The hand of the spoliator was perhaps more 
strikingly visible in this portion of the sacred structure than in any 
other. ‘The Kast window was built up for nearly half its length, in 
order to afford space for the erection of three ponderous monuments— 
dusky memorials of the seventeenth century. Mural monuments of 
sundry kinds covered the walls to an extent we hardly ever saw 
equalled, and the organ blocked up the chancel from the congregation. 
We have recorded, from time to time, the discoveries that have been 
made as these disfigurements have been removed. At last the 
chancel was internally put into a state of complete repair, the rotten 
roof replaced by one that will last for centuries. The parishioners 
took an interest in the work, and began to zealously second the efforts 
of their Rector, the Rev. A. Sayers, to whom, it may be said with 
literal truth, the merit of the restoration is justly due. ‘The interest 
which had been excited, deepened and extended; thousands of 
strangers who visited Gloucester began to look upon St. Mary de 
Crypt church as the next object of attraction after the Cathedral. 
The Rector then launched a plan for the complete reparation of the 
whole edifice; but the sum required was so considerable that the 
project was generally looked upon as chimerical. He steadily perse- 
vered : the executors of Mr, James Wood gave 500/.; the parishioners, 
in vestry, voted 450/, on the understanding that the money was to be 
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borrowed, and the repayment diffused over a period of ten years ;* 
the Diocesan Church Building Association also contributed in three 
grants 200/. After a little unavoidable delay, the work was vigo- 
rously commenced in the month of June last; but it was soon found 
that thie restoration would be more costly than was anticipated, An 
appeal that was made by the Rector was liberally responded to by @ 
number of the parishioners and by the public, and the Diocesan Church 
Building Society increased their grant. The Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese subscribed liberally, and on visiting the church last Monday, 
expressed his warm and unequivocal approbation of the restoration 
that had been effected. 

The restoration of the church suggested a collateral improvement, 
the widening of Grey Friars, which has been effected by private sub- 
scription. For this purpose it has been necessary to take down the 
high wall which formerly hid the church to a great extent from the 
public view. Few, formerly, were aware of the existence of the 
South porch, which in its restored state forms not merely a beautiful 
feature of the sacred structure, but by far the most convenient mode 
of entering it. 

We gave, last week, a concise description of the architectural details 
of this church, and of its appearance in its restored state. Few resto- 
ratious have been effected so judiciously. ‘The new roof harmonises 
perfectly with the general character of the structure; the dispo- 
sition and style of the seats are excellent; and the windows rank 
amongst the best examples of an art which had long been nearly 
lost, but which is au important and indispensable accessary to gothic 
architecture. How impressive the “ dim, religious light” which it dif- 
fuses! How soothing to enter a Temple of Peace like that which is 
the subject of this notice, where the strife, without the worldly anxieties 
which beset us in our onward path, may be forgotten. The very 
hush is devotional ; and the worshipper feels in his inmost soul the full 
force and value of his Blessed Redeemer’s words—“ Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 

‘The aisles, in consequence of the removal of the vestry, and other 
obstructions, seem almost new features of St. Mary de Crypt, espe- 
cially the decorated window at the east end of the south aisle. And 
here we may remark, that there is only one thing in the restoration 
that isa subject of regret,—the gallery at the west end; but its erection 
was absolutely unavoidable. We think that the church would be im- 
proved if the colouring of the walls was of a more sober character. 
The Staffordshire tiles with which the passages have been laid, have 
excited much admiration. They are, we understand, inexpensive, 
aud can be very easily kept clean, For flooring, they are much 
superior to glazed tiles. 

With respect to the East window, which has excited so large a 
share of public admiration, and which we particularly noticed in our 


* We understand that the amount was kindly lent by that munificent benefactor, 
the Dr, Warneford. 
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last number, we omitted to mention that it is an obituary window, 
erected to the memory of the late learned and respected Rector, the 
Rey. J. G. Dowling. At the same time we are given to understand 
that the cost very far exceeds the sum which has been subscribed or 
promised by his friends and admirers; and that the Rector and com- 
mittee are still responsible for the sum of about eighty pounds. 

We think it a bare act of justice to Mr. Rogers, of Worcester, the 
artist who executed the stained glass windows, to repeat the praise 
which we bestowed on his productions lest week, He has caught the 
spirit of the old masters, and his colours are generally admirable. The 
abolition of the duty on glass has already given a great impetus to 
this most interesting branch of art, which is extensively applicable to 
the decoration of our dwellings as well as of our churches, Hence- 
forth stained glass windows will or ought to be of sufficient thickness 
to produce the depth, which is one of the main excellencies of the old 
examples, Mr. Rogers has presented a beautiful early English window 
tv the church. 

Mr. James Robertson, of Stokes Croft, Bristol, the builder who con- 
tracted for the restoration of the church, is also entitled to very high 

ise. He bas taken the greatest interest in the work, and devoted 
himself to it with an energy which bas contributed much towards its 
efficient completion. 

We now proceed to give some account of the Re-Oprenine. The 
public were admitted by tickets in order to prevent confusion and 
over-crowding. The number issued was 750; and the church was 
filled some time before the hour fixed for the commencement of Divine 
Service—half-past eleven. The Rev, A. Sayers, the Rector, read the 

rayers, and the Revs. George Roberts and W.F. Powell, the Lessons. 
‘he altar services were taken by the Rector, the Revs, Sir George 
Provost, Bart., T. Murray Browne, and A, Watson. 

The services were Cook in G,, the anthem, Green's celebrated one 
** God is our Hope and Strength,” (46 Psalm), and the psalm selected 
was the 84th, a most appropriate one for the occasion, in which the 
whole congregation heartily joined. 

According to previous arrangement, a large body of the clergy 
assembled at the Tolsey, in their gowns and hoods, and a procession 
was formed to the church, preceded by the choristers, the school ban- 
ners, the churchwardens, the Vice Chancellor, and Registrar of the 
diocese. ‘Then the clergy of the deanery, the diocese, and of neigh- 
bouring dioceses, including two of the canons of the cathedral, two 
and two. All the clergy that joined in the procession were seated in 
the chancel, and we understand that the total number of clergymen 

nt was ninety-four. 

The Sermon was preached by the Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D., Vicar 
of Leeds, from Luke iv. 47, (part of) “ She loved much,” 

We had intended to have given a sketch of this admirable and 

werful sermon, but we understand that Dr. Hock, at the request of 
the rector and the clergy, has consented to publish it ; and we feel that 
any imperfect outline would only serve to weaken the impression which 
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it must make when read in a complete form. In order to convey an 
idea of the manner and style of the Vicar of Leeds to those who had 
not the privilege of hearing him, we may remark that he is not dis- 
tinguished by any energy of action, scarcely ever lifting his eyes from 
the manuscript, and consequently the deep impression which he makes 
upon his auditory is the result of his earnestness, the depth and musical 
character of his voice, and his evident sincerity. As regards his style, 
it is characterised by clearness, aptness of illustration, and power of 
putting his prominent points in a striking light. We had certainly ex- 
pected to have heard from this celebrated divine, especially after the 
many attempts which have been made to excite public prejudice against 
the ecclesiastical principles of which he has always been the consistent 
advocate, an elaborate defence of High Church discipline and doctrine ; 
and although there was no flinching from a direct avowal of such views, 
yet we doubt not, if any persons went disposed to cavil, and to find 
fault with a supposed defence of cold and heartless ceremonials, they 
must have been astonished and gratified at hearing the outpourings ofa 
religious and devoted mind, which could not fail spiritually to edify, 
both by instruction and experience, the most devoted servant of God 
in the congregation. Such is the force of prejudice, and such the 

wer of un-Christian attempts to depreciate before hearing, that few 
supposed Dr. Hook could deliver a discourse which for depth of reli- 
gious experience, and religious feeling, would have passed, under an- 
other name, the ordeal of even Cheltenham criticism. It would be well, 
if they who exclaim so vehemently against the restoration of Popery, 
as involved in the decent re-edification of churches, would imitate the 
sobriety, the meekness, the humility, and the sound practical sense of 
those whom they unwarrantably condemn, 

We regret to say that the Venerable Archdeacon Thorp was pre- 
vented by a return of the severe indisposition from which he suffered 
last year, from fulfilling his intention of preaching the sermon in the 
evening. His duty, however, Dr. Hook kindly undertook at the 
shortest notice, and preached a very able and eloquent discourse from 
Amos iv, 12, (part of) “ Prepare to meet thy God.” . 

The collections of the offertory in the morning, and in the even- 
ing, amounted to the munificent sum of 1327. We must still remind 
the inhabitants of this city that notwithstanding the contributions of 
Thursday, which principally emanated from visitors, a large sum yet 
remains to be collected to relieve the Rector from the responsibilities 
he undertook in making St. Mary de Crypt, asa parochial church, 
the pride and ornament of the city of Gloucester. 

We trust that the example that has been set in the parish of St. Mary 
de Crypt, may have the effect of stimulating pious individuals in other 
parishes both in the city and county. 

There will be three services in the Church to-morrow, at eleven, 
three, and half-past six.—Gloucester Chronicle, Nov. 29. 
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THE LEEDS DECLARATION, 


We mentioned in our paper of the 8th instant, that a large body of 
the clergy who were present at the ceremonial of the consecration of 
St. Saviour’s Church, Leeds, had signed a declaration reprobating the 
conduct of the misguided few who have gone over to Popery, and ex- 
pressive also of their unalterable attachinent to that pure branch of the 
Catholic Church which exists in these realms. We are now enabled 
to present our readers with a copy of the document, which runs thus ;— 

“ We, the undersigned clergy assembled at the consecration of St. 
Saviour’s Church, Leeds, avail ourselves of the opportunity to express 
our reprobation of the conduct of those of our brethren who have fallen 
into the sin of schism by separating themselves from the Catholic 
Church of England, and joining the sect which the Romanists have 
established in this country ; and we declare our determination at the 
same time to maintain the integrity of the Church of England in doc- 
trine and practice, as on the one hand against the superstitions of 
Popery, so on the other against the licentiousness of ultra Pro- 
testantism.” 

To this document, which, we believe, was drawn up by Dr. Hook, 


the name of the Rey. Doctor was first attached.”’ Gloucester Chr o- 
nicle, Nov. 29. 


We gave in last week’s Herald a copy of the memorial which it 
was first proposed to address to the Bishop of Ripon, and which we 
stated that Dr, Pusey had refused to sign. ‘This refusal is strongly 
denied by a correspondent of the Church and State Gazette, but the 
apparent discrepancy is explained by a letter which appears in the 
same paper, and which is entitled to particular credit as proceeding from 
one of those who signed the original declaration, He states that Dr. 
Pusey did at first append his name to the document, but after consi- 
deration withdrew it. And hence arose the second memorial, one 
which is far less open and decisive in its condemnation of the movement 
Romeward than the former, and less satisfactory to some of those who 
signed it, and who complain, not without some reason, of the shelving of 
a declaration so generally approved. 

We subjoin the letter of the Rev, Mr. Ward, Dr. Hook’s curate, and 
with it the second memorial circulated among the clergy who were 
present at St. Saviour’s Church :— 


“ Dear Sir,—The subjoined address to the Bishop of Ripon has 
been agreed upon by Dr. Hock, Dr. Pusey, and others, as one in 
which it is hoped all who were present on the occasion referred to 
might join ; and I am requested to forward it to you, and to ask you 


(if you approve it) to return it to me, as soon as possible, with your 
signature attached. 


T am, dear Sir, your faithful servant, Warp. 
106, East-street, Leeds, Nov. 6, 1845.” 
“My Lord,—The late solemn occasion of the consecration of St. 
Saviour's Church having united together many whose office lies out of 
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our lordship’s diocese with those over whom you are set in the Lord, 
it will not, we trust, seem out of pane if we take this occasion of ex- 
pressing in common our respectful sympathy with your lordship, amid 
the great and sorrowful distresses of this time. Yet amid our deep 
sorrow for the departure of those who have left our communion, we 
trust that, by the mercy of God, there is no ground for discouragement, 
even in our present manifold distresses; but that His fatherly hand, 
which has been over our church, hitherto preserving and guiding her 
so mercifully, will be with her to the end, In reliance upon his gra- 
cious aid, we earnestly desire to give ourselves the more devotedly to 
those duties to which he has been pleased to call us in this portion of 
his vineyard, in thankful a ave of his great and undeserved 
mercies vouchsafed to us in it. 

« And since every good and perfect gift is from God, we humbly 
commend ourselves to your lordship’s prayers, as we ourselyes hope to 
offer the more fervently, henceforth, our own imperfect prayers for 
your lordship and the other bishops of our church. 

We remain, 

Sir,—I have just seen your last number, in which you state that 
“the refusal of Dr. Pusey to sign the proposed declaration of the sub- 
seribers being averse to the doctrines of the Church of Rome, must,” 
&e. Will you allow me to say, and I speak from the very highest 
and. best authority, that two very grievous errors occur in this brief 
sentence, which I willexplain as shortly as may be. In the first place, 
the address of the Bishop of Ripon was not a mere declaration of nega- 
tions. It was an assurance of sincere and hearty loyalty to the 
Church, deemed needful and appropriate under the circumstances 
which concurrently occurred with that holy and consolatory ceremony 
it was the privilege of her sons to witness,—I mean the consecration 
of the Church of the Holy Saviour at Leeds, In the second place, 
the signature of Dr. Pusey Dogs APPEAR at the foot of that address, 
This I state most positively and emphatically. I send you, privately, 
my name, so that in the event of a tangible contradiction of this asser- 
tion, you may have a guarantee for obtaining as clear and unequivocal 


a proof of itstruth as you or any churchman may need, T. H. L. 
(Oxford Herald.) 


ROMAN CATHOLICS IN LANCASHIRE, 
(From the Morning Post of Dec. 4, 1845.) 


SomeTaine like rebellion against the Pope and his representative, 
Bishop Brown, V.A., appears to have broken out among certain 
Roman Catholics in Lancashire. At a recent meeting in Clithero, 
which is alleged to have consisted of five hundred persons, great com- 
plaint was made of the Lee House Roman-catholic chapel being closed. 
by the bishop. ‘The following is a noticeable part of the complaint 
against that Right Rev. functionary :-— 

“ That having in his apparent determination to wrest from the old 
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last number, we omitted to mention that it is an obituary window, 
erected to the memory of the late learned and respected Rector, the 
Rev. J. G. Dowling. At the same time we are given to understand 
that the cost very far exceeds the sum which has been subscribed or 
promised by his friends and admirers; and that the Rector and com- 
mittee are still responsible for the sum of about eighty pounds. 

We think it a bare act of justice to Mr. Rogers, of Worcester, the 
artist who executed the stained glass windows, to repeat the praise 
which we bestowed on his productions last week, He has caught the 
spirit of the old masters, and his colours are generally admirable. The 
abolition of the duty on glass has already given a great impetus to 
this most interesting branch of art, which is extensively applicable to 
the decoration of our dwellings as well as of our churches. Hence- 
forth stained glass windows will or ought to be of sufficient thickness 
to produce the depth, which is one of the main excellencies of the old 
examples, Mr. Rogers has presented a beautiful early English window 
tu the church. 

Mr. James Robertson, of Stokes Croft, Bristol, the builder who con- 
tracted for the restoration of the church, is also entitled to very high 
soe He has taken the greatest interest in the work, and devoted 

imself to it with an energy which bas contributed much towards its 
efficient completion. 

We now proceed to give some account of the Re-Oprnine. The 
public were admitted by tickets in order to prevent confusion and 
over-crowding. The number issued was 750; and the church was 
filled some time before the hour fixed for the commencement of Divine 
Service—half-past eleven. The Rev, A. Sayers, the Rector, read the 

rayers, and the Revs. George Roberts and W.F. Powell, the Lessons. 
‘he altar services were taken by the Rector, the Revs. Sir George 
Provost, Bart., T. Murray Browne, and A, Watson. 

The services were Cook in G,, the anthem, Green's celebrated one 
‘«¢ God is our Hope and Strength,” (46 Psalm), and the psalm selected 
was the 84th, a most appropriate one for the occasion, in which the 
whole congregation heartily joined. 

According to previous arrangement, a large body of the clergy 
assembled at the Tolsey, in their gowns and hoods, and a procession 
was formed to the church, preceded by the choristers, the school ban- 
ners, the churchwardens, the Vice Chancellor, and Registrar of the 
diocese. Then the clergy of the deanery, the diocese, and of neigh- 
bouring dioceses, including two of the canons of .the cathedral, two 
and two, All the clergy that joined in the procession were seated in 
the chancel, and we understand that the total number of clergymen 
present was ninety-four. 

The Sermon was preached by the Rev, W. F. Hook, D.D., Vicar 
of Leeds, from Luke iv. 47, (part of) “ She loved much.” 

We had intended to have given a sketch of this admirable and 
powerful sermon, but we understand that Dr. Hock, at the request of 
the rector and the clergy, has consented to publish it ; and we feel that 
any imperfect outline would only serve to weaken the impression which 
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it must make when read in a complete form. In order to convey an | 
idea of the manner and style of the Vicar of Leeds to those who had 
not the privilege of hearing him, we may remark that he is not dis- 
tinguished by any energy of action, scarcely ever lifting his eyes from 
the manuscript, and consequently the deep impression which he makes 
upon his auditory is the result of his earnestness, the depth and musical 
character of his voice, and his evident sincerity. As regards his style, 
it is characterised by clearness, aptness of illustration, and power of 
putting his prominent points in a striking light. We had certainly ex- 
pected to have heard from this celebrated divine, especially after the 
many attempts which have been made to excite public prejudice against 
the ecclesiastical principles of which he has always been the consistent 
advocate, an elaborate defence of High Church discipline and doctrine ; 
and although there was no flinching from a direct avowal of such views, 
yet we doubt not, if any persons went disposed to cavil, and to find 
fault with a supposed defence of cold and heartless ceremonials, they 
must have been astonished and gratified at hearing the outpourings of a 
religious and devoted mind, which could not fail spiritually to edify, 
both by instruction and experience, the most devoted servant of God 
in the congregation. Such is the force of prejudice, and such the 
power of un-Christian attempts to depreciate before hearing, that few 
supposed Dr. Hook could deliver a discourse which for depth of reli- 
gious experience, and religious feeling, would have passed, under an- 
other name, the ordeal of even Cheltenham criticism, It would be well, 
if they who exclaim so vehemently against the restoration of Popery, 
as involved in the decent re-edification of churches, would imitate the 
sobriety, the meekness, the humility, and the sound practical sense of 
those whom they unwarrantably condemn, 

We regret to say that the Venerable Archdeacon Thorp was pre- 
vented by a return of the severe indisposition from which he suffered 
last year, from fulfilling his intention of preaching the sermon in the 
evening. His duty, however, Dr. Hook kindly undertook at the 
shortest notice, and preached a very able and eloquent discourse from 
Amos iv, 12, (part of) “ Prepare to meet thy God.” 

The collections of the offertory in the morning, and in the even- 
ing, amounted to the munificent sum of 1327. We must still remind 
the inhabitants of this city that notwithstanding the contributions of 
Thursday, which principally emanated from visitors, a large sum yet 
remains to be collected to relieve the Rector from the responsibilities 
he undertook in making St. Mary de Crypt, asa parochial church, 
the pride and ornament of the city of Gloucester, 

We trust that the example that has been set in the parish of St. Mary 
de Crypt, may have the effect of stimulating pious individuals in other 
parishes both in the city and county. 

There will be three services in the Church to-morrow, at eleven, 
three, and half-past six.—Gloucester Chronicle, Nov. 29. 
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THE LEEDS DECLARATION, 


We mentioned in our paper of the 8th instant, that a large body of 
the clergy who were present at the ceremonial of the consecration of 
St. Saviour’s Church, Leeds, had signed a declaration reprobating the 
conduct of the misguided few who have gone over to Popery, and ex- 
pressive also of their unalterable attachinent to that pure branch of the 
Catholic Church which exists in these realms. We are now enabled 
to present our readers with a copy of the document, which runs thus ;— 

“ We, the undersigned clergy assembled at the consecration. of St. 
Saviour’s Church, Leeds, avail ourselves of the opportunity to express 
our reprobation of the conduct of those of our brethren who have fallen 
into the sin of schism by separating themselves from the Catholic 
Church of England, and joining the sect which the Romanists have 
established in this country ; and we declare our determination at the 
same time to maintain the integrity of the Church of England in doc- 
trine and practice, as on the one hand against the superstitions of 
Popery, so on the other against the licentiousness of ultra Pro- 
testantism.” 

To this document, which, we believe, was drawn up by Dr. Hook, 


the name of the Rey. Doctor was first attached.”’ Gloucester Chr o- 
nicle, Nov. 29. 


We gave in last week’s Herald a copy of the memorial which it 
was first proposed to address to the Bishop of Ripon, and which we 
stated that Dr, Pusey had refused to sign. This refusal is strongly 
denied by a correspondent of the Church and State Gazette, but the 
apparent discrepancy is explained by a letter which appears in the 
same paper, and which is entitled to particular credit as proceeding from 
one of those who signed the original declaration, He states that Dr. 
Pusey did at first append his name to the document, but after consi- 
deration withdrew it. And hence arose the second memorial, one 
which is far less open and decisive in its condemnation of the movement 
Romeward than the former, and less satisfactory to some of those who 
signed it, and who complain, not without some reason, of the shelving of 
a declaration so generally approved. 

We subjoin the letter of the Rev. Mr. Ward, Dr, Hook’s curate, and 
with it the second memorial circulated amoug the clergy who were 
present at St. Saviour’s Church :— 


“ Dear Sir,—The subjoined address to the Bishop of Ripon has 
been agreed upon by Dr. Hock, Dr. Pusey, and others, as one in 
which it is hoped all who were present on the occasion referred to 
might join; and I am requested to forward it to you, and to ask you 
(if you approve it) to return it to me, as soon as possible, with your 
signature attached. 

am, dear Sir, your faithful servant, 

106, East-street, Leeds, Nov. 6, 1845.” 

“My Lord,—The late solemn occasion of the consecration of St. 
Saviour’s Church having united together many whose office lies out of 
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our lordship’s diocese with those over whom you are set in the Lord, 
it will not, we trust, seem out of place if we take this occasion of ex- 
pressing in common our respectful sympathy with your lordship, amid 
the great and sorrowful distresses of this time. Yet amid our deep 
sorrow for the departure of those who have left our communion, we 
trust that, by the mercy of God, there is no ground for discouragement, 
even in our present manifold distresses; but that His fatherly hand, 
which has been over our church, hitherto preserving and guiding her 
so mercifully, will be with her to the end, In reliance upon his gra- 
cious aid, we earnestly desire to give ourselves the more devotedly to 
those duties to which he has been pleased to call us in this portion of 
his vineyard, in thankful te me of his great and undeserved 
mercies vouchsafed to us in it. 

« And since every good and perfect gift is from God, we humbly 
commend ourselves to your lordship’s prayers, as we ourselyes hope to 
offer the more fervently, henceforth, our own imperfect prayers for 
your lordship and the other bishops of our church, 

Weremain, &c,” 

Sir,—I have just seen your last number, in which you state that 
“the refusal of Dr. Pusey to sign the proposed declaration of the sub- 
seribers being averse to the doctrines of the Church of Rome, must,” 
&e. Will you allow me to say, and I speak from the very highest 
and best authority, that two very grievous errors occur in this brief 
sentence, which I willexplain as shortly as may be. In the first place, 
the address of the Bishop of Ripon was not a mere declaration of nega- 
tious. It was an assurance of sincere and hearty loyalty to the 
Church, deemed needful and appropriate under the circumstances 
which concurrently occurred with that holy and consolatory ceremony 
it was the privilege of her sons to witness,—I mean the consecration 
of the Church of the Holy Saviour at Leeds, In the second place, 
the signature of Dr. Pusey Does APPEAR at the foot of that address, 
This I state most positively and emphatically. I send you, privately, 
my name, so that in the event of a tangible contradiction of this asser- 
tion, you may have a guarantee for obtaining as clear and unequivocal 


a proof of itstruth as you or any churchman may need, ‘TT. H. L. 
(Oxford Herald.) | 


ROMAN CATHOLICS IN LANCASHIRE, 
(From the Morning Post of Dec. 4, 1845.) 


SomeTHinG like rebellion against the Pope and his representative, 
Bishop Brown, V.A., appears to have broken out among certain 
Roman Catholics in Lancashire. At a recent meeting in Clithero, 
which is alleged to have consisted of five hundred persons, great com- 
plaint was made of the Lee House Roman-catholic chapel being closed 
by the bishop. ‘The following is a noticeable part of the complaint 
against that Right Rev. functionary :— 

“ ‘That having in his apparent determination to wrest from the old 
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Catholic families and lay patrons the management of the temporalities 


of chapels, reduced this 


tion to a lamentable and scandalous 


condition, in which their dead are deprived of, not a part, but of all 


the masses for which they 
religious 


vantage, Bishop Brown 
judge in his own cause, and treats with contempt 


measures likely to lead to a fair adjustment; more es 


bargained with money, and the living, of every 
persists in acting as if he were 
all overtures and 
ially by 


having refused to allow the Benedictine Superior to have the chapel.” 


We certainly 


cannot attribute any excess of spiritual enthusiasm, 


or ultra-devotedness, to persons who complain in this fashion. 
It seems they have resolved upon a form of petition to parliament, 
which we subjoin; but we own that we ourselves take no interest in 


the claims of lay patrons of ecclesiastical offices of any 
should much prefer a well-o 


kind. We 
rganized church system which would 


make the church itself wholly responsible for all such appointments. 
The petition is as follows :— 


“ TO THE RIGHT HON. THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM 
MENT ASSEMBLED. 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, IN PARLIA- 


* The humble petition of the undersigned persons professing the 

Roman-Catholic Faith, in 

“ Showeth—That your petitioners feel deeply grateful for the be- 

nefits already pr 

petitioners have heard are contemplated in favour of the Roman Ca- 

tholics of this kingdom. 
“ That your petitioners are persuaded that unless in the measures 


deemed necessary 


as well as for further measures which your 


to give legal security to schools, chapels, and other 


objects of charitable donations and bequests, efficacious clauses be in- 
troduced to restrict the influence of Roman-catholic bishops and 
Pope's vicars within the limits of purely spiritual jurisdiction, much 
injury may be inflicted both on the public and on the temporal rights 
of individuals. 

“ That in opposition 
on oath by Roman Catholics of all power of the Pope, direct or indi- 
rect, in things temporal within this realm, many gross invasions of the 
temporal rights of lay patrons of chapels, as well as of those of whole 


to the solemn disclaimer ordered to be made 


congregations and of the working clergy, have through power derived 


from the Pope and held at his pleasure, occurred of late in various 
parts of this kingdom. 
“That during the ascendancy of the Roman-catholic church in 
England, as is the case at present in Roman-catholic countries, laws 
were at various times framed and enforced to protect the rights of lay 
patrons and others from the encroachments of Rome and its agents. 
“ That redress in these temporal matters cannot be souglit from 
Rome without admitting its power in temporals, which is contrary to 
the tenour of our oaths. 
“ That since the Reformation, and even since the emancipation of 
the Roman Catholics, the ancient laws protecting their aforesaid tem- 


poral rights have been thought by some legal advisers inapplicable, 
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ROMAN CATHOLICS IN LANCASHIRE. | 
and are evaded by the vicars apostolic, by imposing on the secular 
clergy uncanonical and illegal oaths not known even in Ireland, by 
suspending from their spiritual functions such priests as venture to 
accept an incumbency from lay nomination, by interdicting chapels, 
and by other excessive and even wneanonical exercise of spiritual 
authority. 


« Your petitioners therefore most humbly pray your Right Honour- 
able House— 

“ 1. That the protection formerly given by the laws to lay patrons, 
ineumbents, clergy, and congregations of Roman-catholic chapels, be 
again secured to them, and all causes and disputes relative to tem 

_-ralities again be settled exclusively in the courts of the kingdom, as 
during the prevalence of the Roman-catholic church in this kingdom. 

«2, That the patronage and trusteeship of Roman-catholic chapels 
be lodged not in the Pope’s vicars, but in one or more of the laity, 
under the protection of English law, in order to restrict within the 
limits the spiritual authority of the Pope's vicars, to protect the work- 
ing clergy from partiality and nepotism, from being unoccasionally 
driven from their incumbencies, their congregations from being de- 

‘\prived of the religious advantages intended by the founders of their 
chapels, from the arbitrary removal by vicars apostolic of funds 
from the places to which they were originally given, and other evils 
arising from the uncontrolled union Of spiritual and temporal power in 
one individual, as well as to secure to the Roman-catholie ecclesi- 
astical body, through the influence of persons of rank and respecta- 
bility, an antidote to disloyalty and disaffection towards the govern- 
ment and constitution of these realms. 

« 3. That your Right Honourable House will be pleased to take into 
consideration, whether the time be not arrived for establishing a proper 
understanding between the Queen’s Majesty’s government and that 
of Rome touching ecclesiastical matters, especially the appointment of 
vicars apostolic in England, so at least as to exclude from the Roman- 

catholic episcopacy all who have not duly taken such oaths as are 

| appointed by law to be taken, as well as all aliens by birth and other 
improper persons. 


« And your petitioners will ever pray.” 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


[The following circular has been issued by the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel.] 


Dear Sir,—As by a rule of the Society, “the accounts are to be 
closed on the 31st day of December in each year, and audited within 
one month from that time,” I am directed to request that you will 
have the goodness to send, with as little delay as possible, any remit- 
tance which remains to be made from your district or parish for the 
year 1845. Since, however, in some particular cases, it may be im- 
possible to get in all the subscriptions till the very end of the year, the 
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treasurers’ books will be kept open till Friday, the 9th January, 1846, 
inclusive, when they must necessarily be closed for the audit. 

May I request that the lists of subscribers, to agree with the remit- 
tances, may be sent at the same time. 

I shall, perhaps, not be departing from the proper subject of this 
circular, by inviting your atiention to the increased exertions which 
are now making in the several colonies for the support of their own 
church institutions. ‘lhe reports for the last two years will have made 
you acquainted with what has been done in the North American dio- 
ceses, by the establishment of church societies. Associations of a like 
kind, intended to meet the various wants of the church, have also 
been organized in the several West Indian dioceses, from which re- 
mittances have recently been made to the society at home. Very 
large contributions are raised in Australia and Van Diemen's Land, 
while in New Zealand, grants from the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel are made only on condition of their being met by an equal 
amount in the colony. 

These facts will serve to show that we are not sending our contri- 
butions to an ungrateful people, and will encourage us to proceed, by 
proving that the colonies will be ready, as soon as they are able, to 
supply their own wants. 

The same, with the necessary limitations, may be said of the mis- 
sions to the heathen in India. In that district of ‘the South of India, 
especially, where such abundant blessing has been vouchsafed to the 
labours of the missionaries whom it is the society’s privilege to main- 
tain, not only have liberal contributions been offered by the resident 
Kuropeans, bat the natives themselves have given out of their poverty 
for the erection of their own simple prayer-houses. Out of 100/. 
collected at Edeyenkoody, 451. were from the native Christians and 
Catechumens ; and 55/, were contributed by the natives of Mukupury, 
near Nazareth, for a church in their own village. And although the 
total amount which is raised in India for the support of missions is 
little compared with what might be expected,—little, doubtless, com- 
pared with what will hereafter be offered in this great cause,—still it 
is satisfactory to find that there has been a large increase of late in 
every one of the presidencies, , 

In the diocese of Calcutta, the subscriptions have increased more 
than five-fold within a few years; and the Secretary of the Madras 
Committee reports, without specifying the amount raised in preceding 
years, a very considerable improvement. But the augmentation of 
annual contributions has been by far the most remarkable in the 
diocese of Bombay; where (exclusive of a legacy of 1002.) the 
amount raised in the year 1844, was 1115/. And besides this, a 
single chaplain has raised among his own congregation, 4002. of annual 
subscriptions for the establishment of a new mission. These, surely, 
are grounds of encouragement. 

Another sign of good, and of the permanent nature of the society's 
labour, is the almost universal establishment of colleges for the edu- 
cation of a native clergy. Such collegiate institutions exist at the 
present moment in the dioceses of Nova Scotia; Quebec, Toronto, 
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Newfoundland, Fredericton, Barbadoes, Calcutta, and New Zealand; 
and others are about to be founded. These are the nurseries of 
the fature clergy; and even at present they are furnishiug a large 
tion of the candidates for holy orders. Thus the society has not 
DS sterty three years been called upon to send out any missionary 
to Canada or Nova Scotia. The Bishop of Fredericton had no 
sooner arrived in his lately erected diocese, than he had applications 
from ten candidates for holy orders; and he now says distinctly, that 
there is no occasion for more clergymen being sent from England, 

Even in India, by far the greater of the missionaries on the 
society's list have been ordained in that country ; ¢en out of twelve 
in the diocese of Calcutta—nineteen out of twenty-two in the diocese 
of Madras; so that, in point of fact, the Society is relieved from a 
very large portion of its responsibility in recommending missionary 
candidates, and may, ere long, perhaps be discharged of this respon- 
sibility altogether. 

As long, however, as the duty is laid upon the society, you may 
be assured of its being performed, as heretofore, with the most watch- 
‘ful care and fidelity. The society will continue to require from all 
candidates the fullest testimony not only to their piety, devotion, and 
learning, but also to their hearty and loyal attachment to the doctrine 
and discipline of the united church, as set forth in her authorized 
formularies. 

I need hardly add, that the candidates who, after due inquiry and 
examination, are accepted, are simply commended to the several Co- 
lonial diocesans, by whom, when ordained or licensed, they are 
appointed to their several stations, and to whose authority alone they 
are thenceforth subject. ‘The society neither possesses nor claims any 
jurisdiction over the missionaries whom it supports in any Colonial 
diocese; but leaves them in the same relation as the clergy at home 
to their ordinary, the bishop, to whom “ the government and charge 
over them is committed.” : 

On these principles the society has uniformly acted: they are the 
principles of the Church of England, and in no other character than as 
the faithfulorgan of our own reformed church could the society venture 
to appeal to you for continued, and, if possible, increased support. 

That support is more than ever needed, for notwithstanding all that 
is done by the settlers in the oldest colonies, many districts and pro- 
vinces, if denied assistance from home, would be left altogether without 
the ministrations of religion. It is, therefore, on behalf of our brethren 
and heathen fellow-subjects in foreign parts, that the society would 
implore you to continne to it your valuable services, and to use what- 
ever influeuce you may possess to augment its means of usefulness, 
Ican venture to assure you, that whatever funds are entrusted to 
the Society, will be appropriated with the care and economy due 
to so sacred a trust. ‘he formation of an association in every parish, 
as recommended by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and an 
annual collection in church at some fixed season, appear to be among 
the most likely means of securing a regular and permanent income. 

Respectfully submitting these considerations to your better judgment 


Vou. XXIX.—January, 1846, 
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and with an earnest prayer that whatever means are adopted for the 
extension of our holy religion may be blessed by the Great Head of 
the church, to his own glory, and the salvation of men, 

I am, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, Ernest Hawkins. 


THE CATHEDRALS. 


A recent number of the Times newspaper contains the following 


letter, which refers to a subject that deserves more consideration than 
it seems to have yet received :-— 


“WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
To the Editor of the Times, 


“ Sir,—Among the matters for which we are indebted to Sir Robert 
Peel, is included a quick succession of Deans of Westminster, for each, 
introduced some reform more or less important very speedily after his 
appointment, and thus proved that the old adage “ new brooms sweep 
clean,” is applicable even to persons grave and venerable as deans. 

“ To Dr. Turton the public owe the reduction of the price of admission 
to view the Abbey to 6d., and also the liberty of retiring after service by 
the great western door; while the more energetic Wilberforce further 
reduced the entrance to 4d., placed glass shades round the eighteen 
candies that light (?) the y of the choir from altar to organ-loft- 
and, though last not least, caused the doors to be opened earlier, by 
which means the resemblance of the Abbey of Westminster to the pit 
of Drury or of Covent-garden in olden times, has beengreatly 
lessened, if not quite removed. 

*« It will be seen that there still remains much to be done,and the 
congregation of the abbey are looking with anxiety to see what will be 
got out of their present guide, philosopher, and friend. 

“ May it be hinted by one ky that, a¢ a rival establishment in the 
city, the charge for admittance on a week-day is only 2d., while at 
Westminster it is 4d. ; that the accommodation on Sundays is wofully 
deficient, as at least 300 persons regularly go out after the anthem 
has been sung, not half-a-dozen of whom leave seats; that the lighting 
is disgracefully bad, and such as no dissenting congregation would be 
satisfied with ; that there is no attempt at warming any portion of the 
edifice, although the ventilation seems to be very strictly attended to. 

“In fact, the genius of meanness seems to preside over all the 
arrangements ; the bit of frayed rope which does duty as a door-spring 
at Poet's Corner is a type ofall the rest ; and the shabby chandeliers, 
few and paltry candles, hard and narrow benches, scanty matting, 
and greedy and insolent vergers, show us what a chapter is without a 
church-rate, and how public property is treated, when the trustees 
are under the delusion that it is private property. 

| “ A Constant READER AND SuBSCRIBER.” 


The Times is, no doubt, a very ill-spirited and unprincipled publica- 
tion, and they are to be pitied who attach any importance to what ap- 
pears in its columns, on any subject connected with religion. But how 
can the cathedral authorities complain of such attacks, while they persist 
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in allowing their servants to make these sacred buildings places of public 
amusement ? All that is needed to put an end to the present disgrace. 
ful system, and relieve the church from a very great scandal, is, to 
have a few trustworthy persons stationed about the cathedrals to see 
that no mischief is done by visitors. ‘There is no reason—there can 
be no reason—why a stranger visiting St. Paul's or the Abbey should 
meet with rudeness and incivility from the attendants and door- 
keepers, to which he would not be subjected at the British Museum 
or the National Gallery. Nor is it possible to persuade the public, 
that the difficulty of protecting the property from being defaced and 
injured can be any greater in the one place than in the other. But be 
this as it may, there can be no question that the indecency, and pro- 
faneness, and insolence of cathedral vergers and door-keepers, here 
and elsewhere, have done great and permanent injury to the church 
itself. The subject is one which it is very painful. to be obliged to 
to notice at all; but the evil is notorious, and ought to be put a 
stop to, and that at once. For, so long asthe “pay here’ system 
. is persevered in, the cathedrals will be considered as places of amuse- 
ment; and really, the cathedral bodies must not be surprised if per- 
sons devoted to the church, and fond of the choral service, should 
doubt, whether, if such a state of things should be suffered to continue, 
the existence of cathedrals could be anything but injurious to re- 
ligion, As places of public amusement and exhibitions, the public.in 
general regard them. As such, they stand in the list of exhibitions, 
(pointing out “ the time when shown,” and “ the expense of viewing,’’) 
in “ The Picture of London,” side by side with whatever may happen 
to come next in alphabetical order :— 

“St. Paul’s Cathedral. ‘The whole cost, 4s. 4d. 

“Surrey Zoological Gardens, Walworth, 1s.” 

And a little further on— 

« Water Colours, New Society of Painters in, 53, Pall Mall, 1s, 

“ Westminster Abbey, Westminster, 6d. 

“ West India Docks, Limehouse. Free.” 

And on the fly-leaf of a Pocket Book for 1845, in a list of “ Places 
of Amusement open gratuitously,” one finds, between the National 
Gallery and the Kast India House Museum— 

“St. Paul’s. Each week-day from 9 to 11, and from 8 to 4; and 
on Sunday from 10 to 12, and from 8 to 5.” 

Where the hours of divine service are actually named, both on 
week-days and Sundays, as the times when the “ Place of Amuse- 
ment” is open gratuitously.” 

This is unquestionably the tone of public feeling. The cathedrals 
are regarded as “ public ex! ibitions” and ‘ places of amusement,” and 
people think it very clever to save fourpence from the grasp of a greedy 
verger, by taking advantage of a peep that costs nothing, while the 
“ place of amusement,” is “ open gratuitously,” “on Sundays, from 10 
to 12, and from 3 to 5.” And as this is the way the pnblic do feel, 
and will feel, so long as the present system is persevered in, it becomes 
& serious consideration to every person connected with these churches, 
whether any sacrifice can be too great, by which a better feeling can be 
created, 
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THE PROSPECTS OF THE CHURCH. 


THE intrigues, by which the enemies of the reformed religion 
have succeeded in corrupting the principles, and alienating the 
affections of some of our clergy and laity, are only a part of a 
systematic movement, the object of which is to overturn the 
Church of England, and to subject this country once more—its 
wealth, its commerce, and its power—to the Court of Rome. It 
is not by spiritual arts and appliances alone, that this object is 
to be accomplished. Secret negotiations and disguised emis- 
saries have their proper part to perform. They have their 
own work to do. They have notbeen idle. The events of the 
last few years have left but too many traces of their industry. 
The world has seen what conversions they have made. The 
world has seen—what might have been thought more unlikely 
still—their system—the system of the Jesuits—defended, and 
their principles industriously and unblushingly propagated, by 
men wearing the garb of clergymen of the Church of England. 
The world has seen a publication, pretending to be the “organ” 
and “ representative” of the universities, detected in the fact of 
employing an alumnus of Stoneyhurst to defend the Jesuits ;—a 
fit accompaniment, truly, ofits cowardly and ribald calumniation 
of the Irish clergy.* 

But it is not only by secret agencies and dark intrigues, 
seducing individual clergymen and laymen from the church, 
nor by the prayers and masses, which the popish emissaries, 
who are pleased to style themselves the bishops of England, 
have induced their brother Jesuits in France to offer up for our 


* The reference is to the so called ‘Oxford and Cambridge Review,” a 
title as inconsistent with mony as truth. A magazine published in Oxford 
may, if it pleases, style itself “‘ The Oxford Magazine,” or a review published 
in Cambridge, may call itself “The Cambridge Review ;” but how a review 
can be called “The Oxford and Cambridge Review” is not very obvious ; 
and still less when, as in the present case, it happens to be published 
in neither Oxford nor Cambridge, but (like its worthy coadjutor, the 
‘* Dublin Review,”) in London. There is, in truth, a very uncommon want 
of decency and propriety in a publication assuming such a name, and pretend- 
ing, without the slightest authority, to be the “organ” and “ representative ” 
of the universities. The transaction relative to the employment of Mr. Keon 
is most discreditable—as we hope to enable the readers of the British Magazine 
to judge for themselves, as soon as room can be found to reprint the corres- 
pondence. Is it possible the statement, that Lord John Manners is a contri- 
butor to that Review, can be true? It seems incredible. The article on the 
Irish Church is about as false and ill-spirited a production as ever appeared in 
the Tablet, or bore the signature of Mr. O'Connell. 
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conversion—it is not merely by such means as these their great 
work is to be accomplished. That work is too vast to be com- 
passed by any one description of machinery. That work is 


nothing less than the destruction of the church ; the expulsion 


of the bishops from the House of Lords; the reduction of the 
establishment to the condition of a sect dependent on voluntary 
contributions ; the opening of the throne to a Roman Catholic ; 
and then, revolution, anarchy, a state of universal chaos and 
confusion—out of which they reckon will spring a despotism, 
which, by good management, they may hope to guide towards a 
new era of popery—popery, dominant and triumphant, to the 
utmost limits of the British empire. A man must be blind to 
what has been going on for some years past, who does not per- 
ceive that this is the work which the Jesuits have set themselves 
to accomplish, and to which but too many Protestants, some 
no doubt unconsciously, are lending a helping hand. 

This being the goal to which all their labours tend, their pre- 
sent and immediate occupation is, to prepare the way, by 
poisoning the public mind with the sophistications of a spuri- 
ous liberality, by encouraging a spirit of change and innova- 
tion; by confusing men’s notions of right and wrong and truth 
and falsehood ; and, above all, by leading the legislature to a 
gradual renunciation of all those principles of the British con- 
stitution which oppose an obstacle to their progress. And 
much, very much, has been effected already. ‘The fundamental 
principle of the constitution, that this is a Christian country, 
and that, as a country, and as a state, we are bound to provide 
for the spiritual wants of the people, by increasing the means 
and efficiency of the church, with the increase of population,— 
this fundamental principle of the British constitution, which 
was its life and its spirit, long before any parliament had given 
it a legislative form,—-has, by several enactments, and by the 
rejection of many others, and, in one word, by the refusal to do 
anything in the shape of church extension, been given up, and 
ul but formally abandoned. The positive refusal of the parties 
in power to increase the number of the bishops, in disregard of 
the known judgment of the heads of the church, and the strong 
and earnest representations of so many well-informed persons, 
—the taunts with which the prelates were insulted last session in 
the House of Lords, by one who, deep and deadly as are the 
wounds he has inflicted on the Protestant religion, would not 
choose to be considered a Romanist or an infidel—taunts, of 
which the manner was even more unjustifiable than the lan- 
guage ; these things, and unhappily they are only a few out of 
many, but too plainly prove, that, whatever party may happen to 
be in power, the Protestant religion has nothing to expect but 
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contumely and injustice. In fact, the treatment of religious 
questions is no longer the distinction of a party, or if it be, those 
who were wont to call themselves the friends of the church, and 
who owe their present position and power, in no small degree, 
to the support they received from the clergy, when help 
was needed and assistance thankfully received—are now the 
very men to turn upon the church—the very men who, if 
one can judge from a calm observation of their acts and their 
language, are prepared to lay the axe at the root of the esta- 
blished religion, the first moment the clamour they have 
encouraged shall become loud enough to create a colourable 
necessity for the deed of sacrilege. Happy may the church 
deem herself, if they do not seek to gain a short-lived popu- 
larity, and outbid their rivals in the mart of liberality, by 
anticipating the demand, and volunteering to strike the blow. 
The hands that smote down ten bishoprics at once in Ireland, to 
gratify the sordid rapacity of the Protestant landlords, have, 
doubtless, as summary a doom in store for the remainder, both 
there and here, whenever the compass of expediency shall 
happen to point in that direction. That which constitutes the 
safety of the church has been removed. Its real walls and 
bulwarks have been levelled already. For, as far as principle, 
the fear of God, and the good faith which are the only security 
for the continuance of compacts and institutions are concerned, 
all these have again and again been insulted, and scorned, and 
sacrificed. 

Whether that Providence, whose mercy has so many times 
protected and preserved the church, and has repeatedly con- 
trolled the malice of her enemies, and the apathy and cow- 
ardice and treachery of her children, and overruled them to 
her purification and safety, will once more stretch forth the 


right hand of his majesty to disperse and bring to nought those 


evils which the craft and subtilty of the devil and man are 


working against her, time will tell: it may be a very brief time. 
For the storm is rapidly gathering and closing in around her, 
and a day of darkness and gloominess and perplexity seems 
about to set in, and that instantly. From man, nothing what- 
ever is to be expected. From those who profess to be hostile 
to the church, of course, no one would be silly enough to expect 
anything, but that destruction which they have long forewarned 
her to expect from their hands. Of the dissenters, the leading 
political agitators, lay and clerical, are in this country chartists ; 
while in Lreland, the very men whom the British government 
preserve from indigence by the Regium Donum, are bound to 
the solemn league and covenant. The really pious and con- 
scientious dissenters are either dropping one by one into the 
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church, or else are mourning in secret over evils they have 
now no longer the power to resist. 

As for our friends, how can the church hope anything from 
the stability of a friendship from which her enemies see so 
little to apprehend. Her so-called friends have not fully 
developed their measures yet. They never may. There is a 
power which has ofttimes been exerted, when the church had 
least to hope from human aid or sagacity. But if the inseru- 
table wisdom of God shall permit them the opportunity of 
bringing their projects to ripeness, it will be found, that the 
sentence of excision against the Protestant church has been 
recorded already. Whether Englishmen and Protestants could 
ever have brought themselves to run counter to all the lessons 
of experience, no less than the dictates of common sense, 
unless there had been at work some of that secret and mys- 
terious agency which has always endeavoured to penetrate 
the cabinets of Europe, and to work, through unsuspected 
instruments, the machinery of state, time will tell. But, un- 
doubtedly, if the Jesuits had been called on to suggest 
measures for the overthrow of the British constitution, one 
can hardly conceive what more effectual methods they could 
have proposed than those which have already been adopted, 
and which there is but too much reason to believe are in 
contemplation. 

The point of the wedge was introduced in Ireland. In direct 
violation of the conditions on which the two countries and 
churches were united in 1800, nearly the half of the episcopal 
order has been cut down, and the income of the clergy reduced 
to a mere fraction of that to which from time immemorial they 
had been entitled. But even these spoliations are not sufficient 
to satisfy those, who, however specious and plausible their 
professions, do really (if any judgment is to be formed from 
their conduct) aim at nothing short of the overthrow of pro- 
testantism and the establishment of popery. 

very one acquainted with the state of political parties 
knows, that, whatever differences may exist on this subject 
among the members of the cabinet, the leading parties on both 
sides of the House of Commons have no disagreement here. 
On this one topic they are agreed. They are bent on the 
destruction of the Protestant church in Ireland: and whether 
A shall originate the measure, or shall concur in a measure 
originated by B, as far as the preservation of the Protestant 
religion is concerned, the question is decided. ‘The Protestant 
church is doomed. And does any human being believe, that 
those who are conspiring to destroy it, or consenting to its 
destruction, do not know, that, when once the church has fallen 
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ere in Ireland, no human arm can arrest, or long delay, its downfal 

6B ee in this country? Does any one living believe, that these par- 
ties are not perfectly aware of the consequences which must 
inevitably result from what they are doing? Impossible! 
ie! “A Supposing that they do not intend to hasten the catastrophe : 
Ate ere, by means of the war they are waging against protestantism 
Bit a in Ireland, (and this is the most charitable supposition their 


ae take place ;—and very late it cannot be. In truth, men must 
: } be extremely simple who can persuade themselves that states- 
eae. |. men of such sagacity and practical knowledge, have not 
| aie weighed and considered the effects of measures of such im- 
oe portance. ‘To suppose that they do not foresee consequences 
He | so self-evident, and calculate on their taking place, is pre- 
Vig ee posterous. One might as well believe them ignorant of simple 
wddition or the alphabet. 
emer’ How far the present temper of parties, and the present crisis 
eae ey | of affairs, have been really and bond fide the result of Jesuit 
" “ee intrigue, it is not for us to pretend to conjecture. But looking 
ae at the facts which are known to every person of ordinary 
ite 4! information, it is evident that there must be more in the matter 
the than the public have yet had any means of discovering. 
Wek | If there be anything in the present state of the empire, about 
i) which there can be no controversy, it is this, that the only link 
Woes | of loyalty and affection and principle which connects Ireland 
Wena ct with this country, is the protestant church. The Roman 
4 q | catholics know this to be true. The really loyal and well- 
hoe eae affected among them—sensible men—men who have anything 
ae to lose by revolution,—these men know it so well, that they 
; | | would be sorry (and there have not been wanting those of them 
; + ; who have made no secret of the regret they would feel) to sce 
all i ‘ our church destroyed, which, they need no one to inform them, 
hi: : is not only their sole protection against the vulgar tyranny of 
=o) their priesthood, but also their sole and only security for the 


continuance of the benefits of a connexion with this country. 
If ever any administration should have the courage to deliver 
the trembling cottager from the iron bondage of Rockite terror, 
and cut short the reign of the agitator and the assassin, the 
world shall soon see who are the men whom the miserable 
population of that unhappy country 4now to be their friends, 


cae and who are the parties which keep alive any remnant of loyalty 
Ee . and attachment to England in the Irish bosom. 

, ; | As to the presbyterians, he must possess no ordinary share 
meak 4 of credulity who can believe, that men whose adhesion to the 
oe solemn league and covenant is the term and condition of ad- 
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mission to their ministry, can be bribed into a real and hearty 
loyalty by the pittance of the Regium Donum. The presby- 
terians raised the standard of rebellion in 1798. They miscal- 
culated their time indeed, and mistook their associates; and as - 
soon as they discovered their error, they made as speedy a 
retreat as they could, and left their popish allies to suffer the 
penalties of an abortive insurrection. But surely no sensible 
man reckons on their loyalty as a principle. On the contrary, 
the republican character of their religion must always dispose 
them to be lukewarm adherents of the monarchy, and _ they 
detest the church; and if ever opportunity and provocation 
concur, it will be seen whether their late threats of re-enacting 
the deeds of the Covenanters and the glories of the Blue 
Banner, are idle words. There is but one party in Ireland on 
whose loyalty any English government can reckon, or ever does 
reckon, with the slightest degree of confidence. The presby- 
terlans are canny, and will bide their time; but whenever the 
time comes, they will prove that the League and Covenant is 
neither obsolete nor forgotten. Any of the Roman catholics 

who are conscious of the benefits they derive from English 
connexion, are as little free agents as the slave of an American 
planter. There is, we repeat, but one body on whose loyalty, 
as a principle, every administration relies. They know that 
under no possible circumstance can the loyalty of the protestant 
church be shaken ; and yet that church, it is but too evident, 
they are determined to destroy. Howa determination so unjust, 
sO irreligious, so suicidal, ever could have been formed, unless 
they had in some mysterious manner become entangled i in the 
meshes of that net which the Jesuits have been w eaving around 
the empire, it is not easy to understand. One can imagine, how 
a crafty and insinuating agent of that intriguing society might 
persuade those who are weary of Iveland and its interminable 
difficulties, that it is not impossible to govern it through the 
popish priesthood, and that all the priests require to secure 
their service and co-operation is, that they should be gratified 
with the destruction of the protestant church. One can imagine, 
how a sensible man might be induced, contrary to his better 
judgment, to grasp at any hope of a quiet and peaceable rule in 
that distracted and distracting country. One can understand, 
how speciously it might be urged on one not very accurately in- 
formed, that if protestantism could be got out of the way, the 
Jesuits could manage Ireland as easily as they managed their 
American disciples. ‘That men who could be got to lend an ear 
to such propositions might be tempted to make the experiment, 
and to adopt the line likely to remove a troublesome religion 
out of their way, is anything but improbable. But without 
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some underhand intrigues of this sort, it seems perfectly in- 
credible that men of abilities and experience should act as 
government have acted for some time back, muchless should 
contemplate the destructive measures which, there is good 
reason to believe, they now mean to bring forward at the earliest 
opportunity. 

But it may be said, “ The importance of the protestant 
church in Ireland to the stability of the empire is understood 
clearly enough. Nobody questions it. But important as it is, 
and ill as we are prepared to do without its aid, we must make 
the sacrifice, because the maintenance of the church imposes a 
burden on the impoverished Roman catholics, so heavy as to 
counterbalance any advantage it can confer on either country. 
It is too bad to compel these poor people to maintain the 
protestant clergy.” There are too many well-meaning and, in 
other respects, well-informed persons, who have no other answer 
to give, when such things are said, but something of this sort: 
“ | fear it is too true. The Irish church is, no doubt, a great 
anomaly, and | suppose it must be given up asa hopeless case.” 
If these pages should fall into the hands of any persons who 
have been persuaded to take this view of the question, they are 
earnestly requested to consider the following observations, 
before they lend their sanction in any way to acts which their 
principles revolt from. 

In the first place, then, it is certain that the protestant church 
is not, and cannot be, a burden to the Roman-catholic poor of 
Ireland; and, further, however they may be bribed or terrified 
into joining in the stock resolutions of a repeal meeting, or 
however the religionists among them (and they are certainly 
not the majority) might like to see church property transferred 
to the priests, none can be more fully aware than the Irish poor, 
that they lose nothing by the protestant church, whatever they 
may gain by it. For, whatever the bishops and clergy receive from 
Ireland, they spend in Ireland. There may be occasional ex- 
ceptions, but they are rare exceptions ; and, speaking of them 
as a body, there is not a more constantly resident clergy in 
Kurope.* In a country which is not overstocked with resident 
gentry, and where, from so many circumstances, persons of 
consideration are in the habit of putting their sons into the 
legal and clerical professions, this circumstance alone, that the 


* The authority for this and most of the other statements here made ree 
lative to the state of the church in Ireland, will be found in the Charge of the 
Archbishop of Armagh, and the Correspondence of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland and the Irish Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Both these documents 
noe been lately reprinted in this magazine, and will repay an attentive con- 
sideration. 
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clergy do constitute a body of constantly resident gentlemen, 
should be sufficient to make any sane person pause, before he 
pronounced the protestant church to be a grievance and an 
incubus. In many districts of Lreland, the clergy are the only 
resident gentry ; in many districts, they are the only proprietors 
who spend their income in the place from whence they receive 
it—in employing labourers, in keeping up an establishment, in 
supporting schools, in relieving the destitute, and mitigating 
the sufferings of the poor struggling cottager, whose very life- 
blood is drained by repeal agitators, by the extortions of a 
grasping priesthood, and, too often, by the agents and drivers 
of absentee landlords. Generally speaking, it will be found 
that a poor Irishman respects the parish clergyman. He likes 
to deal with a gentleman ; and his landlord, for the most part, 
is non-resident. He is poor; and rarely indeed would he 
dream of applying to his priest for relief. The rectory is the 
refuge for the destitute and the afflicted, the storehouse of 
kindliness and charity, to which, in the hours of sorrow and 
sickness and failure, the poor Roman catholic, and the poor 
presbyterian, turn for sympathy, for consolation, for medicine, 
for food, for clothes, for the blanket that is to cover their half- 
starved nakedness, and mitigate the horrors of their wretched 
hovels, during the dismal nights of winter. 

Supposing, then, for the sake of argument, that the church 
were actually supported by the Roman-catholic poor, what it 
receives is not only, with very few exceptions, spent on the 
spot where it is received, but besides this, the church spends 
more than it receives—vastly more. For, in both countries, the 
clergy as a body, bring far more to the country than ever 
they receive from it, and always have done so. In a parish, 
the whole income of which would do little more than pay a 
curate’s salary, it is anything but unusual to find a man of 
family and property constantly resident, and spending his 
private income on all sorts of benevolent and pious objects—on 
the lowest supposition, maintaining the establishment of a 
gentleman, among a half-civilized and half-starving population. 
Are the clergy, then, a burden, an incubus, a grievance? Is it 
political wisdom to extirpate such a class of proprietors any- 
where—above all, in such a country as Ireland? And is it 
possible to suppose, that either of the great political parties 
would dream of extirpating them, unless they were, in some way 
or other, under the influence of the secret enemies of the con- 
stitution ? 

But, secondly, supposing, for a moment, that the leaders of 
the great parties which divide the political world, believe (and 
they know it to be false) that the church in Ireland is an 
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oppressive charge on the Roman-catholic poor, still even 
were one assured of this being their real and honest convic- 
tion, it would not be sufficient to explain their conduct in the 
measures they have for some years been adopting, or to remove 
the impression which is every hour gaining strength and cur- 
rency, that these measures must have their origin in Jesuitical 
intrigue. One fact is as certain as anything can be, that, as far 
as the influence of successive administrations for several years 
past could extend, the education of the Irish has been put into 
the hands of the Jesuits. As to Maynooth, it is undeniable. 
Nor can it ever be forgotten, with what determined pertinacity 
government resisted every attempt at inquiry last session—every 
attempt to bring the truth to light—every attempt to secure a 
more efficient education—every attempt to rescue the pupils of 
that ill-fated college from the Jesuitical system of espionage 
under which they are groaning, and the Jesuitical course of 
instruction, which corrupts the morals and degrades the mind of 
every one that is compelled to submit to it. Almost from its 
very foundation, Maynooth has been in the hands of the Jesuits. 
This is notorious. No one can pretend to deny it. And yet, 
now, when one might have supposed every principle of sound 
policy would have dictated the necessity of commencing a new 
order of things—when a change could easily have been made, 
and would, no doubt, have been made had government insisted 
on it,—and, above all, when a change would have been thank- 
fully and gratefully welcomed by its degraded inmates,—the 
cabinet positively refused to introduce the slightest security for 
improvement in the act. 

urn, then, to the national system of education in Ireland. 
As a system of united education, (the foundation of its claim to 
the ape’ of parliament,) it is a total failure. The pamphlet 
of Mr. Dunlop, a Roman catholic, will prove how utterly dis- 
appointing it is as an improved system, either as regards the 
teachers or the course of instruction, and, at the same time, 
how extravagant and Pre a a waste of public money. But, 
in the present view of the subject, these are considerations of 
secondary moment ; that which is really important is, the spirit 
and object of the scheme. And nothing can be more obvious 
than this, that ‘he animus of the whole measure, from first to 
last, has been, to take the education of the country out of the 
hands of the protestant clergy, and to transfer it into the hands 
of the Jesuits and their pupils. This is the essence of the 
system. The terms of the national system in Ireland are such 
that no clergyman can have anything to do with it, unless he 
relinquishes his position as the clergyman of the parish ; terms, 
which one does not choose to say no honest man could comply 
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with, merely because a very few clergymen complied with them 
at the outset, of whom one would be sorry to speak harshly. The 
animus of the whole system is to degrade the protestant clergy, 
and to take the education wholly out of their hands, as the 
instructors of the people. A more artful contrivance for over- 
turning the protestant religion, (whatever its parliamentary 
advocates may have intended) the ingenuity of Lo ola or the 
sagacity of Laynez could not have devised. And, as every 
sensible man perceives, as soon as the project has done its 
work in Ireland, the same machinery will be applied at home ; 
and the dissenters will, no doubt, be found quite as ready to 
assist the machinations of the Jesuits here, as the presbyterians 
proved themselvesin Ireland. It may even bedoubted whether 
the English nonconformists will require the bribe of the Regium 
Donum, which worked so sudden and surprising a conversion 
among their brethren of the Synod of Ulster. 

. So that it is obvious, whether the church in Ireland be or be 
not a grievance and burden to the Roman-catholic poor, the 
measures of both the leading political parties for some years 
past have had a direct tendency to place the population of 
Ireland in the hands of the Jesuits, and to deprive the protestant 
clergy of the power of counteracting their influence. The 
Jesuits educate the priests ; and if the priests are not the sole 
instructors of the people, certainly the whole weight of govern- 
ment influence, patronage, and money has been, and still is, 
applied to make them so. The presbyterians instruct a mere 
fraction of the population; children who, in most cases, would 
willingly attend the clergyman’s school, but would not attend 
the priest’s. The presbyterians, in fact, would count for 
nothing, had it not been thought worth while to bribe them 
with the Regium Donum,—partly to silence their clamorous 
opposition, but still more for the purpose of dividing and weak- 
ening the protestants. The clergy were not to be bribed. So it 
was believed at the commencement. It has now been demon- 
strated, by the failure of the experiment. 

But is the protestant church a burden and imposition on the 
poor, starving Roman catholics? Does he, in fact, contribute a 
single farthing to its support? There are, first, the clergy to 
be supported,—and, secondly, the churches to be maintained, 
and the requisites for divine service to be provided. Let us see 
at whose expense all this is done. 

First. The bishop, or the parish clergyman, is (as we have 
seen) a resident proprietor, in general spending his income in 
the place from whence he derives it. From what source does 
his income arise? If it be from see estates, or glebe lands, 
these, it appears, are either let to tenants at very moderate rents, 
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or else the incumbent farms them himself. In either case, what 
he derives from the land is surely no greater burden on the poor 
around him, than if he were a lay proprietor: less, in general ; 
for he is commonly resident,—and unfortunately that is not the 
case with the lay landowners. 

But the tithes: Do not the poor Roman catholics pay the 
tithes? And is not that a hardship? Truly they do not: 
and, more than that, it may well be doubted whether they ever 
did. For although as long as the tithe system existed in Ire- 
land, the protestant landlords (who were the plunderers of the 
church, from the moment the church had anything to lose) did 
always endeavour both to throw the payment of the tithe on 
their poor Romish tenantry, and to make them believe that it was 
the tithe, and not the exorbitancy of their rent, that was impo- 
verishing them, still any one who will take the trouble to look 
into the history of the Irish church will doubt whether the clergy 
ever did receive a tithe, or anything like it. That, however, is 
now a question for the antiquarians. Tithes no longer exist. 
The clergy are paid by a rent-charge. They are paid, not by 
the tenant, but by the landowner; and consequently, not by 
Roman catholics, since the protestants are, almost exclusively, 
the owners of the soil. And, supposing the landlords should in 
every case (which they do not) endeavour to indemnify them- 
selves by an increase of rent, to cover the sum they have to pay 
the clergy—still they would impose no great burden on the 
tenant, since, what with the cutting down under the tithe com- 
position acts, and the final deduction of 25 per cent., (not from 
the tithe, but from the composition,) the rent-charge which the 
landlords pay the clergy, so far from amounting to a tithe, is 
known not to exceed a fortieth, which could be no very heavy 
burden on land let tithe-free, even if it were added in the shape 
of increased rent, which is the only shape in which the landlord 
could impose it, as the law will not allow him to charge the 
tithe or rent-charge to his tenant. 

But church-rates — have not Mr. Baptist Noel and Mr. 
Sydney Smith, and other equally high authorities, told us of 
the cruelty of making poor Roman catholics pay for building a 
church which they do not choose to attend? Perhaps the day 
may come when it will be seen and understood, that the poor 
Roman catholics have suffered far more from such ignorant 
advocates, than ever the protestant church could have _in- 
flicted on them, had she been even that terrible, hard-hearted 
monster, which these gentlemen have thought proper to repre- 
sent her. But, to come to facts. There are no church-rates in Ire- 
land. The laity, whether protestant or Roman catholic, are not 

taxed or rated one single farthing for church purposes. The 
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pbuilding, enlarging, repairing, and sustaining of the fabric of the 
church, the furniture of the church—the salaries of clerks, 
sextons, and organists—the cleaning, warming, and lighting of 
the church—even the very elements of the holy communion ; in 
one word, everything which in this country is provided by a 
church-rate, is in Ireland free of charge to the laity, whether 
Romanist or protestant. Everything, from first to last, is pro- 
vided out of the property of the church and the incomes of the 
clergy. 

ad 1833, church-rates were abolished in Ireland, and the 
whole expense of maintaining the churches and providing for 
the celebration of divine service, has been, by that enactment, 
thrown on the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who are obliged to 
meet the increasing demands of the protestant church out of the 
revenues of the suppressed bishoprics, sinecures, and choral 
establishments, and a tax on the bishops and parochial clergy. 
How, then, is the protestant church a burden on the poor? 
Alas! the unhappy, degraded, enslaved poor, if they dared to 
speak their real sentiments—and they do dare sometimes— 
would tell a very different tale. 

What, then, is the cause of the determination to destroy the 
Protestant church? It is to be feared there is no other answer 
to be given but this: the protestant church never was so safe or 
so secure as it is at this moment. The change from tithe to 
rent-charge, while indeed it cruelly diminished the income of 
the clergy, has made the remainder safer and easier of collec- 
tion. It has relieved the clergy from the odium of asking the 
Roman-catholic poor for mouey. As far as money is concerned, 
it has divested them of every aspect towards the Roman-catholic 
poor but that of friends and benefactors. It has identified the 
property of the clergyman and the landowner so completely, 
that it is now impossible to touch the one without endangering 
the other. Further; the services of the church cost the poor 
nothing. There are no angry vestries, to cut down or stop a 
rate. All is peaceful. Devotion is dissevered from taxation, 
and the church is every hour more sensibly felt to be (what it 
always was, and what it is in this country) the church of the 
poor. No vulgar official stands at the church door, as he does 
at the entrance of the popish chapel, to refuse access to the poor 
sinner who has not his penny or his sixpence to purchase ad- 
mission to the house of God. No deacon comes round to re- 
mind the congregation, that the preacher has nothing to live on 
but the pew-rent and their voluntary contributions. No annual 
sermon “ for the support of the Gospel in this place,” no quar- 
terly collection turns the pulpit into a begging-box. 

But further ; after more than a century of hostility or apathy, 
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the landlords are beginning at last,—though as yet it be but 
slowly and partially,—to remember that they have duties to 
discharge to their Creator. Within the last twelve years, more 
than £100,000 has been voluntarily contributed out of private 
funds for the building of new churches, and the enlargement of 
old ones. Since 1833, the Irish Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
report, that they have contributed to the building or rebuilding 
of 106 churches, towards which a sum of more than £33,000 had 
been raised by voluntary subscriptions. So that it appears abso- 
lutely certain, from their report, and from (the highest authority 
on such subjects) the charge of the Archbishop of Armagh, and 
from all that can be learned by private communications, that, 
notwithstanding the apathy still to be lamented in some 
quarters, the protestants of Ireland never did, at any period 
since the Reformation, take so much interest in their religion as 
they do now, and have done for some time back. Again; those 
circumstances which have operated to retard the growth of the 
Reformation, have been for some years in steady process of 
abatement. Within the last eleven years, more than fifty 
unions of parishes have been dissolved; dispensations for plu- 
ralities have been totally discontinued ; and, while the income 
of the clergy has been diminishing, the number of clergymen 
has been increasing, there being now (besides the additional 
number of incumbents created by the dissolution of unions) 
270 stipendiary curates more than there were twenty years ago. 
These facts are taken from the incontrovertible authorities of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ returns, and the Charge of 
the Irish primate ; and they testify, beyond all possibility of 
doubt, that (without reckoning the constant conversions of 
Roman catholics and dissenters) THE PROTESTANT CHURCH IN 
IRELAND IS STEADILY INCREASING, AND DAILY GAINING GROUND 
IN NUMBERS AND EFFICIENCY. iine ille Lacryme. This, it 
is but too evident, is THE CAUSE why sentence of speedy death 
is to be pronounced against her. ‘Those hidden agents, whose 
pernicious counsels are urging on the destruction of the con- 
stitution, are determined to anticipate her growth and triumph 
by excision. Protestanism must fall. It is troublesome ; it is 
inconvenient; it is in the way. Above all, if Irish protestantism 
be suffered to prosper, how shall the Church of England be 
destroyed 

Let any calm-judging person read the late correspondence 
between the “a Lieutenant of Ireland (who is of course the 
mere organ and agent of ministers) and the Irish Ecclesiastical 

Jommissioners, (printed in the preceding number of this 
magazine,) and he will find it impossible to escape the con- 
viction, that government are determined to check the growth of 
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testantism in Ireland. They do not wish new churches to 
be built, or old ones to be enlarged. They do not wish the 
congregations to increase, or the services to be more frequent. 
They do not wish unions to be dissolved and the church brought 
more in contact with the population. They will not, if they can 
prevent it, suffer protestantism to encroach further on popery. 
No one talks—-no one dreams—of asking them for money for 
church purposes in Ireland. Money is urgently wanted. The 
most pressing claims on the Irish Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for grants, even to aid local subscriptions for the enlargement 
of churches, the commissioners are compelled to postpone. 
They are absolutely obliged to refuse all cases of enlargement 
from want of funds. And yet, as to asking the government and 
legislature of a Christian country, for aid to encourage the 
piety of the laity in a case where, on every principle of rational 
statesmanship, it ought to be encouraged, no one is chimerical 
enough to make the attempt. The day is past when men 
begged from statues, merely that they might practise being 
disappointed. The utmost the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
can do, is to keep the protestant church from perishing. What 
its funds and voluntary contributions are inadequate to effect, 
must be left unattempted. It is not, then, that government fear 
lest they should be asked for money. Protestantism in Ireland 
has no other resource but from what the law gives it, in the funds 
of the ecclesiastical commission, and from the hourly increasing 
zeal of its own members. And amid all its discouragements, the 
protestant church is increasing—in the eyes of some politicians, 
it would seem, alarmingly increasing. The progress of the 
Reformation does not suit their views. The church, indeed, 
might be suffered to dwindle away. They might suffer it to 
die a natural death—or rather, to expire under the slights and 
insults they have heaped upon it. They might even suffer it 
for a while to remain stationary, till their schemes are fit for 
execution ; but if it dare to expand, and enlarge itself, and to 
make way in the affections and reverence of the people, it 
must be checked—it must be destroyed. And it has dared to 
expand, and to enlarge itself, and it is, visibly, and every 
hour, growing, and the blessing of the Spirit of God is increas- 
ingly manifested on its clergy and on their ministrations—and 
80, its days are numbered. 

Does any human being believe that an English ministry 
could by any possibility be induced to take such a view of 
policy and expediency, unless some secret and mysterious in- 
fluence were at work—some proud and grasping spirit, which, 
like the wicked Haman, never can rest until its rival has been 
taken away? For until the protestant church has been destroyed 
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in Ireland by legislative enactment, the great obstacle will con- 
tinue to its destruction in this country, and, by consequence, to 
those revolutionary projects which are contingent on its fall. » 

Who, then, can tell what is about to happen? Men con- 
gratulate themselves on the spread of the English episcopacy 
in the colonies ;—but what if this be but a providential provision 
for that coming hour, when, if some great and unlooked-for 
change in public opinion do not take place, the final consum- 
mation shall be put to those acts by which, one by one, the 
state and nation, as a state and nation, have been renouncing 
that religion which made England the country it is. When a. 
country begins to look with covetous eyes on those things 
which the piety of wiser men had laid on the altars of the 
Almighty, national ruin is not far behind. He was a wise 
statesman who said, that “ what is morally wrong can never be 
politically right.” Infinitely more respectable would it be to 
re-establish and re-endow popery at once than to starve and im- 
poverish the religion which the country professes to reverence, 
merely to silence clamour or gratify cupidity. 

And how long will clamour be silenced, or cupidity gratified, 
by such sacrifices? Not an hour longer than the destructionist 
shall need to concoct his next project of spoliation. Nothing 
but fresh demands are ever created by the sacrifice of principle. 
Have the Jesuits been appeased by the relinquishment of 
church-rates, and the diminution of the clergy’s income in Ire- 
land’ On the contrary: do they not see that the very prin- 
ciple of an established religion was given up in the former case, 
and the foundation of honesty and good faith undermined in 
the other? And on what has been done, they ground, not ac- 
quiescence in what remains, but courage to persevere in their 
efforts, and arguments and precedents to justify every fresh 
demand they make. Likely enough, the statesmen of 1833 
and 1839 may have dreamt of finality. But the school of Loyola 
are experienced in profounder statesmanship than ever the 
British cabinet could boast of. They are single-hearted ; they 
are united ; they are resolved; in fine, they are not just the 
men to draw off the siege just at the moment when they have 
made a breach which never (as far as man can forsee) can 
be stopped again, and when they have fully ascertained how 
entirely they may reckon on the apathy and half-heartedness of 
those to whom God and the country have entrusted the defence 
of all that now remains of the British constitution. 

It is not in man, therefore, that any sane Christian can hope 
now. Better, perhaps, that it should be so. The dream of 
church and state is fast disappearing. The hopes of them that 
jear God are rapidly concentrating, on the power which rules 
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the hearts of the children of men, and the Providence which 
brings to nought the designs of the crafty, and turns the councils 
of the wise to foolishness, and entraps the wicked in the pit his 


own hands had digged. 


Above all, the eyes of those who 
in the hour of prosperity trusted in something stronger than 


human power or sagacity, are now turning towards Him, whose 
mercy has protected the Church of England in many a dark 


and 


perilous tempest, and who is able to save the humble and 
the contrite still. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Name. 
Barnard, Henry John 
Bell, Thomas,,......... 
Bullock, W. T......... 
Burridge, Frederick... 
Chamney, Rob. M.... 
Charlesworth, John... 
Chater, Daniel S...... 
Child, Arthur.......... 
Cooper, Wm. W. G. 
Cotes, Digby........... 
Crawley, Hy. Owen.., 
Davies, Mercer......... 
Darnborough, John... 
Bliger, J. 
Evanson, R. M‘Donld. 
Fletcher, T. W......00. 
Gifford, E. H......... 
Goodrick, John G..... 


Hartley, Charles....... 


Hawker, John,....... 
Hayley, John Burrell 
Head, George.......... 
Hillmer, John......... 
Huntington, Berry M. 
Huxley, Thomas Scott 
Johns, Bernet George 
Johnstone, V. B...... 
Leicester, W. H....... 
Lock, Charles S........ 
Ludlow, T. B....... 
Mallet, Henry F...... 


Marshall, H. J. ....... | 


Mellor, T. 


Deg, | 


B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A, 
B.A, 
B.A, 


B.A. 


B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A, 
B.A. 
B.A, 
M.A. 
B.A. 
BA. 


| 


M.A. 


| 


| 


ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS. 
College. University. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Exeter Oxford 
Caius Camb. 
St. Mary Hall | Oxford 
Peterhouse Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 
Trinity Camb. 
Magdalen Hall | Oxford 
Catharine Hall | Camb, 
St. John’s Camb. 
Merton Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Lincoln Oxford 
Queens’ Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 
Trinity Dublin 
St. John’s Camb. 
Catherine Hall | Camb. 
St. John’s Oxford 
Balliol Oxford 
Worcester Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 
Exeter Oxford 
Emmanuel Camb. 
Pembroke Camb. 
Balliol Oxford 
Brasenose Oxford 
New Oxford 
Christ’s Camb. 
Balliol Oxford 
Christ's Oxford 
Balliol Oxford 
St. Jolin’s Camb. 
St John’s Camb. 


Ordaining Bishop. 
Bath & 
Oxford 

London 

Bath & Wells 

Bath & Wells - 

London 

Chester 

Chester 

Abp. of Canterbu 

Archbishop of York 
Bath & Wells 

London 

London 

Archbishop of York 

Lichfield 

Chester 

Lichfield 

Lichfield 

Chester 

Bath & Wells, by 1. 
d. Bp. of Exeter 
Bath & Wells 

London 

Archbishop of York 

London 

Chester 

Abp. of Canterbury 

London 

Lichfield 

Oxford 

Oxford 
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Lichfield 
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London 

Lichfield 

Lichfield 
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Name. 
Miller, 
Mould, Joseph......... 
Nest, John Wilmot... 
Nicholls, Henry G.... 
Parry, H. 
Phillimore, G.......... 
Pott, Alfred...........+ 
Pownall, 
Prettyman, F........... 
Patterson, J. L......... 
Pattison, Mark......... 
Piccope, George John 
Quicke, G. 
Read, William......... 
Rogers, T. 
Sanctuary, Thomas... 
Sandford, Edward..... 
Sapte, J. 
Scaife, 
Shadwell, Julius....... 
Sturges, 
Tayler, John M........ 
Tomlin, Jacob......... 
Teesdale, C. B......... 


Vade, Vicesimus K... 


Wadham, 
Watson, Wm. Grey... 
Williams, William..... 
Wilson, Alexander..... 
Wilson, Theodore P... 


Winter, George Wm.. 


Woods, R. M‘Clure... 
Wright, J. H. 


Ambrose, Jobn......... 


Arnott, Samuel......... 
Atkinson, Joseph ...... 
Attree, Francis ......... 


Austin, Wm. E. C,... 
Baines, John 
| 
Baker, T. H. B. ...... | 


Bell, James 
Beresford, John ....... 
Bishop, William ....... 
Blomfield, James Ch. 
Ga 
Bush, Robt. Wheeler 
Butler, Robert J. ..... 
Byers, SB, 
Cameron, G. T. ....... 
Carter, Wm. E, D.... 


Clack, Wm. Cc. 


Clark, Leopold S. ...... 
Coker, Jobn 


ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS. 
Deg. College. University. 
ua. | Trinity Camb. 
| Clare Hall Camb. 
s.a. | Corpus Christi | Camb. 
B.A. | Trinity Camb. 
B.A. Peterhouse Camb. 
m.a. | Christ Church | Oxford 
pa. | Magdalen Oxford 
8.4. | Brasenose Oxford 
B.4. | Magdalen Oxford 
Trinity Oxford 
B.A. Lincoln Oxford 
m.a. | Brasenose Oxford 
8.c.L.| New Oxford 
B.A. St. John’s Camb. 
B.a. | Christ Church | Oxford 
uA. | Exeter Oxford 
| St. Bees’ 
Ba. | Emmanuel Camb. 
| Lincoln Oxford 
B.A. | Balliol Oxford 
B.a. | Magdalen Oxford 
B.A. | Magdalen Camb. 
| St. John’s Camb. 
nA. | Christ Church | Oxford 
BA. | Trinity Camb. 
pa. | Wadham. Oxford 
B.A. Caius Camb. 
B.a. | Jesus Oxford 
B.A, Brasenose Oxford 
B.A. | University Oxford 
B.A. | Trinity Dublin 
| St. John’s Camb. 
PRIESTS, 
B.A Caius Camb. 
B.A, St. John's Camb. 
BA Emmanuel Camb. 
| B.A, Lincoln Oxford 
| University Durham 
Ba. | New Oxford 
| Bede St. John’s Oxford 
R.A. Queens’ Camb. 
| mA. | Christ Church | Oxford 
B.A. | Catharine Hall | Camb. 
B.A Petcrhouse Camb. 
mM-A | Corpus Christi | Camb. 
B.A. Exeter Oxford 
m.a. | St. John's Camb. 
B.A. | St. John’s Camb. 
ma. Worcester Oxford 
B.A, Brasenose Oxford 
B.A. Peterhouse Camb. 
B.A. Christ Church | Oxford 
B.A New Oxford 
B.A. | Worcester Oxford 
B.c.t., New Oxford 
| | New Oxford | 
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Ordaining Bishop. 
Archbishop of York 
Lichfield 

Bath & Wells 
Chester 

Abp. of Canterbury 
Oxford 

Oxford 

Lichfield 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Chester 

Oxford 

Chester 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Lichfield 

Oxford 

Archbishop of York 
Chester 

Oxford 

Chester 

Chester 

Abp. of Canterbury 


; London, by 1. d. 


Bp. of Rochester 
Lichfield 
Abp. of Canterbury 
Archbishop of York 
London 
Chester 
Bath & Wells, by 1. 
d. Bp. of Exeter 
Chester 
Chester 


Abp. of Canterbury 
London 
London 
Archbishop of York 
Archbishop of York 
Oxford 
London 
London 
Lichfield 
Archbishop of York 
Archbishop of York 
London 
London 
London 
Abp. of Canterbury 
Chester 
London 
London 
London 
Oxford 
Bath & Wells, by 1. 
d. Bp. of Exeter 
Oxford 
Oxford 
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Name. 
Cutliffe, Charles ....... 
Daniell, Raymond S. 
Denton, William ...... 
Deodwell, G. B. 


Douglas, James 


Dowe, Rev. Philip eee 
Dukes, Ed, BR. 
Durrant, Isaac 
Easum, Robert......... 
Edge, Charles Fane... 
Gaisford, Higher ...... 
Garrett, Jolin 
Godson, John 
Hancock, Wm. Fraser 
Harris, Joseph ......++. 
Hautrey, H. C......... 
Heafield, R. J. 


Hendy, Fr. Paul J.... 


Heslop, Andrew....... 
Hickley, G, J. 


Hiley, 


Howson, John Saul... 
Hughes, Henry... ... 
Hutton, Edward ,..... 
Jamen, BH. Dy 
Ja 
Jervis, Henry .......... 
Jowett, Benjamin ..... 
Kershaw, J. Atherton 
Kewley, R. 
Littleton, W. H. ...... 
Lovebond, Anthony... 
Lowndes, Richard..... 
Lowth, Arthur......... 
Lyford, Charles ........ 
MacLachlin, E. H.... 
Mainwaring, Ch. H. 
Mangin, Samuel W... 
Marshall, Edward .... 
Meade, William ....... 
Mildmay, A. C. St. J. 
Morgan, E. J. 
Moorsom, Joseph...... 
Pearson, F. D. 
Pritchard, Henry ..... 
Reeve, Edward J...... 
Richards, William ..... 
Royds, James 
Sanford, E. A, 
Sankey, Philip......... 
Scobell, Sandford G. 


ORDINATIONS. 


PRIESTS. 


College. 
Magdalen Hall 
Magdalen Hall 
Worcester 
Clare Hall 
David's, 

Lampeter 
Christ Church 
Queens’ 
Lincoln 
St. John’s 
St. John’s 
Trinity 
Trinity 
Catharine Hall 
Corpus Christi 
St. John’s 
St. Mary [all 
Pembroke 
Emmanuel 
Catherine Hall 


St. John’s 
Trinity 
Trinity 
St. John’s 


Trinity 

St. Mary Hall 
Catherine Hall 
Magdalen Hall 
W orcester 
Christ's 
Balliol 
Trinity 
Magdalen 
Trinity 
University 
Christ Church 
Exeter 

New Inn Ifall 
Pembroke 
Oriel 
Wadham 
Jesus 

Balliol 
Merton 
Wadham 
University 
Pembroke 
Queen's 
Corpus Christi 
Peterhouse 
Peterhouse 
New Inn Hall 
Brasenose 
Pembroke 
Trinity 

St. John’s 
Oriel 


University. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb, 


Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb, 
Dublin 
Dublin 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb, 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Camb. 


Camb. 
Oxford 


Camb, 


Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb, 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb, 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb, 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb, 
Camb, 
Oxford 
Oxford 
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Ordaining Bishop. 
Chester 
London 
Oxford 
London 


Abp. of York 


Sodor and Man 

Oxford 

Chester 

Abp. of Canterbury 

London 

Lichfield 

Abp. of York 

Abp. of York 

Chester 

London 

Oxford 

Chester 

London 

Oxford 

Lichfield 

} Bath & Wells, by 1. 

d. Bp. of Exeter 

Chester 
Oxford 
Abp. of York, by 1. 
d. Bp. of Ripon, 

Chester 

Lichfield 

London 

London 

Oxford 

Chester 

Oxford 

Chester 

London 

Oxford 

Abp. of York 
London 

Bath & Wells 
Abp. of York 

Oxford 

Lichfield 

Bath & Wells 

Chester 

Bath & Wells 

Oxford 

London 

Abp. of York 

London 

Lichfield 

Oxford 

Abp. of Canterbury 

Abp. of Canterbury 

Oxford 

Chester 

London 

Bath & Wells 

Abp. of Canterbury 

Oxford 


| 
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| | eee ove 
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PRIESTS. 

Name. | Deg. College. | University. | Ordaining Bishop. 
Stanton, L. W. ........ | | Trinity Dublin Lichfield 
Stodman, Henry P.  s.a. | St. John's Camb. Chester 
Sutcliffe, Daniel ....... | s.a. | Catherine Hall | Camb. Chester 
Thomas, J. H, ......... | | Trinity Camb. London 
Tickell, Arthur ........ n.a. | Balliol Oxford Bath & Wells 
Trimmer, Robert...... | 8.4. | Wadham Oxford Oxford 
Tritton, Wm. Biscoe | na. | St. John’s Camb. Bath & Wells 
Tryon, Ch, A, ...c0000. | Beas | St. John’s Camb. London 
Tyler, O. By ccocsesoeees | Beas | Trinity Oxford Bath & Wells 
Underwood, C. W. ... | 3.4. | St. John’s Camb. Chester 
Walcott, M. E. C. .... | a.a. | Exeter Oxford London 
Ward, John William | a.a. | St. John’s Camb. Bath & Wells 
Way, William ......... | Ba. | Trinity Camb. London 
White, Charles Henry | m.a. | Oriel Oxford Bath & Wells 
Wilkinson, F. H....... | p.a. | St. John’s Camb. Oxford 
Wilson, William....... | 3.4. | Wadham Oxford London 
Wood, Rev. R. F...... | aa. see Sodor and Man 
Worsley, Henry ....... | Mea. | Queen’s Oxford Oxford 
Wren, Thomas......... | Ba. | St. John’s Camb. London 


PREFERMENTS AND CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 


The Ven. Wm. Rowe Lyall, to be Dean 
of the Cathedral Ch. of Canterbury. 
Rev. Benjamin Harrison, M.A., Student 
of Ch. Ch., and Domestic Chaptain to 
the Archb. of Canterbury, to be Arch- 
deacon of Maidstone, and a Canon of 
Canterbury. 
The Lord Bishop of Oxford has been 
leased to appoint the Ven. the Arch- 


eacon of Oxford, and the Rev. Richd. | 
Chenevix Trench, M.A., to be his | 


Lordship’s Examining Chaplains. 


Rev. Archdeacon Clarke, B.D., to be a | 


Canon of Ch, Ch., Oxford. 
The Rev. Dr. Spry has been chosen Vice- 
Dean of Canterbury for the present 


year. 
Rev. John Peel, to the D. of Worcester. 


| 
| 


Rev. H. Philpot, B.D., MasterofCatherine | 


Hall, Cambridge, a Canon of Norwich. 
Barnes, Rev. R. W., to the P. C. of the 
new consolidated district of East and 
West Looe, Cornwall. 
Battersby, Rev. William, to the district 
church of St. Jude, Bristol. 
Baumgartner, Rev. Henry A., of Caius 
College, to be Assistant Curate of Huish 
Episcopicum-Langport, Somersetshire. 
Beilby, Rev. Jonathan, to the Incumbency 
of Feniscowles, Blackburn, Lancashire. 
Bernays, Rev. L. J., Curate of St. George 
the Martyr, to the Head Mastership 
of the Church of England School, 
Hackney, in union with King’s Coll., 
London. 


ries of Tyvetshall St. Margaret, and St. 
Mary, Norfolk. 


Blanshard, Rev. Richard H., to the district 
church of Seacroft, in the parish of 
Whitkirk. 

Buller, Rev. John, to the R. of Bridestowe 
with Sowton, Devon. 

Cardew, Rev. George, to be Incumbent of 
the new church of St. Paul’s, Kingsclere 
Woodlands, Hampshire. 

Clark, Rev. J. O., to the Incumbent C. 
of Beltingham and Greenhead, Northum- 
berland. 

Claughton, Rev. T. L., Vicar of Kidder- 
minster, to an Honorary Canonry in 
Worcester Cathedral. 

Coates, Rev. J. F., to the Incumbency of 
Langho, Blackburn, Lancashire. 

Daubeny, Rev. Edward, Demy of Mag- 
dalen Coll., Oxford, to the P. C. of 
Poulten, Wiltshire. 


_ Day, Rev. Fredk., to the R. of Benefield, 


Northamptonshire. 

Denison, Rev. G. A., (brother of the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury,) to be Examining 
Chaplain to the Right Rev. Dr. Bagot, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

Dewhurst, Rev. J. H., to the V. of Finger- 
inghoe, Essex, 

Feilden, Rev. R. H., to the R. of Staple- 
grove, Somerset. 

Francis, Rev. E., to the C. of Great 
Poringland, Norfolk. 

Fulford, Rev. Francis, Chaplain to H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Gloucester, to be Minis- 
ter of Curzon Chapel, Mayfair, London. 

Garton, Rev. Geo. John, to the C. of All 


Saints, Gordon-square, St. Pancras, 
London. 


_ Godmond, Rev. Christopher F., to the V. 
Bignold, Rev. S. F., to the united Recto- | 


of East Malling, Kent. 
Gould, the Rev. G. M., A.M., Head Mas- 
ter of the Classical and Commercial 
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School, Islington, has been elected by 
the Trustees to Palyn’s Lectureship, 
Bow Church, Cheapside, London. 

Green, Rev. S., to the Curacy of Halstead, 
Essex. 

Guise, Rev. Robt. C., to the C. of Staun- 
ton, near Ledbury. 

Gunning, Rev. Peter, to the R. of In- 
wardleigh, Devon. 

Hale, Rev. Philip, late Curate of Thorpe- 
le-Soken, to the C. of Chard, Somerset. 

Harris, Rev. Charsles B., to the P. C. of 
Hugill or Ings, on the nomination of 
the Vicar of Kendal. 

Haythorn, Rev. F., to the C. of Leiston, 

uffolk. 

Heaton, Rev. C., Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford, to the C. of St. Ebbe, Oxford. 
Hodgson, Rev. Wm., to the newly-consti- 

tuted district of St. Peter, Cheltenham. 
Hodson, Rev. Geo., of Magdalen Hall, to 
the Living of St. Andrew’s, Worcester. 


Hone, Rev. R. B., Vicar of Hales Owen, | 


to be an Honorary Canon of Worcester 
Cathedral. 

Isaacson, Rev. Jas., to the R. of Elvedon, 
Suffolk. 

James, Rev. F. J., of Monkwearmouth, 
to the Incumbercy of the new district 
church at Southwick. 

Kewley, Rev. G. R., to the Incumbency 
of Trimpley, Kidderminster. 

Lander, Rev. John, to the R. of Donning- 
ton, Herefordshire. 

Mantell, Rev. E. R., Vicar of Louth, to 
the Prebendal Stall of Louth, in the 
Cathedral Church of Lincoln. 

Marshall, Rev. Jenner, of Worcester Col- 


lege, to be Chaplain of Her Majesty’s | 


ship the “St. Vincent.” 

Moore, Rev. C, A., to the R. of Poole- 
Keynes, Wilts. 

Newhbald, Rev. S. W., B.A., Incumbent of 
Goole, to the Chaplaincy of the Goole 
Union. 

Padley, Rev. A. F., Curate of St. Mary 
Magdalen, to be Chaplain to the Lin- 
coln Poor-Law Union. 

Paton, Rev. A., to the V. of Tuddenham 
St. Martin, Suffolk. 

Randolph, Rev. Francis, of St. John’s 
College, to be Assistant Curate of All 
Saints, Worcester. 
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Robinson, Rev. Wm. W., Curate of Yoe. 
vil, and Chaplain to the Earl of Ply. 
mouth, to the Incumbency of Chris; 
Church, Chelsea. 

lege, Oxford, to the R. of r Sa 
to the V. of Wolferlow, 

Sandilands, Rev. R. S. B., to the V. of Croy- 
don, Cambridgeshire. 

Shafto, Rev. A. D., to the P. C. of Whit- 
worth, Durham. 

Smith, Rev. Chas. J., Senior Curate of St. 
Paul’s, Knightsbridge, to be Domestic 
and Examining Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Jamaica. 

Todd, Rev. H., to the R. of Occold, 
Suffolk. 

Trye, Rev. J. R., of Jesus College, to the 
R of Great Witcomb, in the diocese of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 

Tuck, Rev. R. H., Fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, to be Curate of Moulton, near 
Newmarket. 

Verity, Rev. E. A., of St. David’s College, 
Lampeter, to the P. C. of All Saints, 
Habergham, Lancashire. 

Venn, Rev. E. S., to the C. of Hackford, 
Norfolk. 

Walpole, Rev. Thos., Rector of Limps- 
field, Surrey, to the R. of Alverstoke, 
Hants. 

Williams, Rev.H., to the R. of Lianedy, 
Carmarthen. 

Wyvill, Rev. C. E., Curate of Whitburn, 
to the Incumbency of the new district 
church at South Shields. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Ambler, Rev. Richard, Incumbent of 
Church Stoke, Montgomery. 

Gardiner, Rev. R. B., V. oF Wadhurst, 
Sussex. 

Graham, Rev. John, late C. of St. John’s, 
Hackney, aged thirty-three. 

Grenside, Rev. John, C. of Hurworth, 
Durham, aged fifty-two. 

Halfhead, Rev. Wm., Stoke St. Gregory, 
Somerset, aged forty-five. 

Horton, Rev. Joshua Thomas, V. of 
Ormskirk, Lancashire. 

Hughes, Rev. John, R. of Nannerch, 

lintshire. 


UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


OXFORD. 
December 20. 


Congregations will be holden for the 
purpose of granting graces, and confer- 


ring degrees, on the following days in the 
ensuing term, viz.— 

January, Wednesday, 14, Thursday, 22, 
Thursday, 29; February, Thursday, 5, 
Thursday, 12, Thursday, 19; March, 
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Thursday, 5, Thursday, 12, Thursday, 
19; April, Saturday, 4. 

Preachers.—Rev. J. Morris, Exeter Col- 
lege, Sunday morning, at St. 8; 
Rev. G. Rawlinson, Exeter College, Sun- 
day afternoon, at St. Mary’s; Very Rev. 
the Dean of Christ Church, Christmas 
Day, at Christ Charch ; Rev. W. Jacobson, 
Magdalen Hall, St. Stephen's Day, at St. 
Mary's; Rev. S. Rigaud, Exeter College, 
St. John the Apostle’s Day, at St. Mary’s. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
December 20. 


The Prize Subjects for 1846.— The 
Chancellor’s gold medal for the best Eng- 
lish in heroic verse.—Subject — 
“ Cesar's Invasion of Britain.” 

The exercises are to be sent in to the 
Vice-Chancellor on or before March 31, 
1846, and are not to exceed 200 lines in 


he Camden gold medal for Latin Hex- 
ameter verse. Subject—“ Visum Mirza 
dormienti objectum.”— Vide Spectator, 
159. 

The exercises are to be sent in to the 
Vice-Chancellor on or before March 31, 
1846, and are not to exceed 100 lines in 
length. 

‘The members’ prizes of 15 guineas each, 
two to bachelors, and two to undergra- 
duates who have resided seven terms at 
the University. Subjects— 

1. For the Bachelors.— “In _politicis 
rebus @que ac in physicis, nihil tam 
firmum est cui non periculum sit etiam 
ab invalido.” 

2. For the Undergraduates. —“ 
multos homines excellenti animo ac vir- 
tute fuisse, et sine doctrina natur@ ipsius 
habitu prope divino, per seipsos et mode- 
ratos et graves extitisse fateor; sed idem 
ego contendo, cum ad paturam eximiam 
atque illustrem accesserit ratio quedam 
doctrine, illud nescio 
qui et singu solere ex- 

The exercises are to be sent in on or 
before April 30, 1846. 

Sir William Brown's gold medals for 
the best Greek (Sapphic) and Latin 
(Alsaic) odes, and the best Greek and 
Latin epigrams, Subjects 

1. For the Greek Ode.—*“ Coriuthus.” 

2. For the Latin Ode.—“ Hesperia maia 
Jactuosw.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


INTELLIGENCE. 


3. For the Greek Epigram.—*“ Invitam 
qui servat, idem facit occidenti.” 

4. For the Latin Epigram.—“ Magnas 
inter opes inops.” 

The exercises are to be sent in on or 
before April 30, 1846. The Greek Ode 
is not to exceed 25, nor the Latin Ode 30 
stanzas. 

The Greek Ode must be accompanied 
by a literal Latin prose version. 

The Porson prize (the interest of 400/. 
stock,) to Undergraduates, for the best 
translation of a proposed passage in Shake- 
speare, Ben Jonson, Massinger, or Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, into Greek verse. 
Subject :—Julius Cesar, Act 1, scene 2:— 

“ Why, man, he doth bestride, 
h high things. 
uch hig 
Omitting the lines, 
“ Now is it Rome indeed; and room 
enough 
When there is in it but one only 
man.” 

The metre to be tragicum Jambicum 
trimentrum acatalecticum, and the exer- 
cises are to be sent in on or before March 
31, 1846. 


TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Tlave been reccived by the following Clergymen:— 


- Rev. C. Badham, late Curate of Ensham, 
xon. 

Rev. Richard Bassnett, Incumbent of 
Gorton, near Manchester. 

Rev. Matthew Fletcher, late Curate of 
Witton, Northwich, 

Rev. Evan Jones, late C. of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Charch, Liverpool. 

Rev. William Kelly, late C, of Clayton, 
near Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Rev. M. W. Lusignan, C. and Lecturer 
of Allthallows the Great and Less, Upper 
Thames-street, London. 

Rev. W. C. Moxon, late of Wintring- 
ham, near Brieg.. 

Rev. John Phelps, V. of Carew, South 
Wales. 

The Rev. W. Routledge, M.A., Second 
Master of Ilminster Grammar School, was 
presented a few days with a pair of 
massive richly chased silver candlesticks. 
This is the fourth testimonial of the like 
kind which the Rev. gentleman has re- 
ceived from the same quarter within the 
last seven years, 
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